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“ A great many of us have recollections of the Governess 
who used to minister to us. I remember my Governess 
very well for she was a friend of the family for nearly 50 
years. When I was little, and when I failed to give satisfac- 
tion in the schoolroom, whether through vice or inattention, 
I was constantly beaten. Ir seemed very unjust at the time, 
yet looking back, I think it was probably awfully good for 
me. ... I learned a great deal in all ways from her 
that I could not have learned in any other wey.” 


Lorp Haxrrax at a General Court of the G.B.I. 


Among the 600 or so Governesses and private teachers helped by 
the G.B.I. are many who have been in active teaching for 50. years, 
but few who can look back on the friendship of one family for so 
long. There are some who literally have not a friend in the world— 
except the G.B.I. One such admitted that at Christmas the only 
gift, the only remembrance she received from the outside world, was 
from the G.B.I. It has a special concern for the lonely and tries to 
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PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
King in its own Realm NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 
Well merited by its 30 
Quality Unsurpassed - N ET 
4/O PER ANNUM 


‘King Georaell” INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


OW Scotch lhisky Investments may be of any sum from 


£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 
yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital: easy withdrawal. 
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The Scotch Whisky Association Planet H , Flasbery Sq., London, E.C.2 





A Proprietary Brand of the Highest Standard Tel MONarch 8985 
(Tel. No Narc 5 
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YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides 
relief for cases arising from casualties in war as 
well as from flying accidents and distress in peace. 
Increased annual expenditure will be necessary for 


years to enable the Fund to fulfil its obligations. That 
is why its assets must be maintained. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Full details gladly sent by the Hon. Treasurer 
R.A.F. LENEVOLENT FUND, 67 Portland Place, London, W.|I. 


Telephone No. : LANCHAM 8343. Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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It moves in the 
right circles... 


ANGLEPOISE, singular lamp of 
multiple uses, takes any position 
at a finger touch and holds it. 
It makes everything so easy. Its 
gentle beam lures you to get on 
with those letters, your knitting 

or even drop everything for 
that new library book. Needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb, thus 
saving current. At all good 
stores and electricians or send 
for booklet to Dept. 25. 


TERRY 


s 
Black or Cream £4.14.8 
Cream and Gold 
Mottled se 
Regd. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. - REDDITCH - WORCS 
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BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you're having a suit made, have it made 
in “Sheitie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 





Chilprufe 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


The full and active life has no 
room for ailments. A man’s effi- 
ci depends upon his health ; 
and for his health, the wise man 
depends on Chilprufe when it 
comes to Underwear. It is the 
obvious choice. 
Theclosely knit fabric of Chilprufe 
Pure Wool U r is firm, 
smooth, and comfortable at all 
times; warm but not overheating. 
Faultless in fit and finish, it has 
remarkable durability, and 
gives unique protection from 
colds and chills. 


Ask your outfitter 
or write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
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MADE 


CATALOGUE CHILPRUPFE LIMITED tLercersten\ PERFECT 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Meditations 
No. 2 


is your wireless set 


WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 


The fire 
is aglow, the curtains 
are closed and the day 
is behind you. At hand 
is your Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture—that 
combination of richest 
Virginia leaf with a 
subtle touch of Turkish 
as its inspiration. Now 
light up and settle down 
to that long, slow smoke 
which is the soft and 
perfect answer to a hard 
and imperfect world. 


Balkan 
Sobranie 
Tobaceos 
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FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


“. . . do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.’’ 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“Tt ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 
Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent —beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
. for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 


Smoking \ | more money. 
| i rteure | Florenee 


SOBRANIE LIMITED | Nightingale 


136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI - 
HOSPITAL 


GO” (ZF FOSS 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 


PADdington 6412 
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Edinburgh crystal is 
characteristically Scottish; 
By Appointment illustrat d are two pieces 
Clock 
Pape edu vr from the complete suite. 


Price list on application 


A selection of 
Beautiful Gifts % 


Heather spray 
brooch in o-ct 
gold set with 
pearls £21 
Stainless steel 
Movado automatic wrist watch, 


leather strap £ 26 6 8 


Q-ct gold wrist watch 


blac k cord tte f 1850 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
Gold and Silversmiths , 
Thistle spray brooch 5 Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


in yellow and white 9-ct gold set 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


with amethysts and rose diamonds {£ 28 5 0 Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 


Prices quoted include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax 
q I i I 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a generously endowed mixture in which 
many exacting smokers find lasting satis- 
faction. Into its composition go not 
only choice Virginian and rare Oriental 
tobaccos but the knowledge, the skill, 
the devoted craftsmanship of a more 
leisurely and discriminating age. Rattray's 

Reserve fully vindicates its maker's 
philosophy. It burns benignly— releasing, 
as it were with due decorum, the infinitely 
subtle offerings of the tobacco blender’s 
art 


To be obtained ONLY 
Jrom 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter |b. tin 


7,000 children in our care are hoping 
you will be their Father Christmas. 
Please remember them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly 
welcomed. 


10/- would help to feed 
our boys and girls. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent 
to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

-===== TEAR OUT AND POST ------ 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment, 


Name 


ADDRESS 
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TAKE UP 


PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 


ELMANISM is a working course in 

Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average man and woman 
The Pelman Course is based on over 50 
years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties 
failing, fears, aspirations and ambitions of 
than 750,000 men and women of all 
ages and occupations in all parts of the 
world 


Reduce f H.M. Force 


Form 


d Fees for members 
ippiv for Service 


You would lke your aftairs to prospet 
and your income to increase. Pelmanism 
will help you to achieve this and will 
enable you to develop that zest for living 
which with an awakened mind 
also with quickened mental powers, your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy 
those pur hasable that come 
with extra money 
The Pelman Training 
and individual. It can help to make this 
year a fruitful one for you Pelmanism 
will rapidly and permanently banish such 
defects and weaknesses as Worry, Frus 
tration, Indecision and Lack of Confidence 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


comes 


pleasures 


is screntif precise 


vigilant 
iluable 
ntra 


Pelmanism will keep your mind 
and self-reliant, and develop such \ 
positive qualities as Initiative, Cone 
tion, Optimism and Self-Confidence: 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy m 
ment of life 

rhe Pelman Course is simple and inter 
esting, and takes up very little time. You 
can enrol on the most convenient terms 
The Course is fully described in “ The 
Science of Success,”’ which will be sent 

ou, gratis and post free, on application to 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W. 
Established over 50 years 


inage 


- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
London, W.1 


“The Science of Success,” 


To The Pelman Institute, 
Wigmore St., 


please 





‘SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 











Send a donation to the Secretary, 


PATRON HM. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrupted 
homes have passed through these 
gates since 1843 but rising costs have 
forced the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can continue 
depends on you. Weare not nation- 
alised nor subsidised but our work is 
as Vitalasever. It would bea tragedy 
to shut the gates ; please help us ! 


the gas open 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BARR & STROUD. 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


a 
Send for list 
B51/WB 
post free 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3. LONDON, S.W.1 

















A Christmas 
BOOKS— with Meaning 


New and Second-hand ( a again, Christmas approaches 

with all its colour, its joys, its 
reunions . . . and so The Church 
Army is seeking the coldest homes, 
* the neediest children, the aged sick, 
the desperately lonely in cheerless 
rooms . . . and planning to distribute 
Enquiries invited ‘tittle extras” that make just that 
difference at this time. 


The Church Army asks your kind 
* help, that the greatest possibie number 
be cheered and uplifted. 


‘ Will y pl d a gift to Th 
ALEXANDER BRUNTON t Rev. & Waeen Cariite, Chief Becretery. 
l The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


38a George Street 


Edinburgh CHUR A RMY 
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BRITISH i SEAGULL 
“The best Outboard ‘Mots in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. POOLE. DORSET. Telephone POOLE B18 


Wherever you’ 


AST or west, north 

E E or south, wherever 

you are, you will find 

YACHTING WoRLD of 

absorbing interest. Its 

brilliantly illustrated articles cover all 

aspects of the sport—seamanship, cruising, 

pilotage, navigation, maintenance and 

fitting-out; and its monthly design supple- 

ments are unique. Read YACHTING WORLD 

regularly . . . a year’s subscription costs 

only 33s. 6d. Write, mentioning this 

advertisement, to Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1, England. 
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There’s lots in 





**A most authentic and refreshing story of deep-sea line-fishing in the 
coral seas of the great and treacherous Mozambique current.” 


SEA HUNTERS 


‘** A first novel of promise by an author on whose future work Seagoers 
should keep a hopeful and friendly eye.” 


FRANK ROBB 
The above quotations are from a review in “* The Seagoer.”’ 


LONGMANS 10s. 6d. net 
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HUMOROUS TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD, 
first published in 1933, was a popular book among 
discerning people, and 34,000 copies were sold 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. now have pleasure 
in announcing the publication, in the 


SPRING 1954 


of 


MORE HUMOROUS TALES 
FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 





Expected price . . . 10s. 6d. net 





Further announcements will be made 
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YOU'LL GET A kick’ 
OUT OF A HOLIDAY IN 


South Gfrica 


And why not... with bright sunshine to 
raise your spirits, new scenes and new 
experiences to beguile you and no currency 


restrictions to water down your enjoyment. 


Consult your Travel Agent or write 
for literature and information. 
This office is at your service for free, 
friendly and non-commercial advice on 
holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 


SATOUR 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENGR, 62348 
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ZEPHYR) * 


Dames for Gt. Britain driving a 
ZEPHYR 


eo ~anid==-— 


LISBON RALLY 19535—— 
| Mrs. N. Mitchell won Coupe des 








* CONS 


Ford continues to set the fashion in motoring. Newest 
modifications to the Zephyr 6 and Consul provide still more 
elegance, still more comfort, even finer interior appoint- 
ments. The prices remain unaltered. You must see them to 
appreciate their beauty and style. The Ford Dealer in your 
Town will proudly show you ali their attractive new features. 


ZEPHYR-6 £5352 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 
CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


xkKkeke 


Sora ‘d-Stlar’ Motoring The best at lowest cost 
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winning round 


Make yours a winning 

round by calling for “Black & White”, 

Blended in the special 

“Black & White” way it is Scotch 
at its very best. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secret is in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 
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* LEADS THE FIELD.” 


BY WING-COMMANDER K. P. SMALES, D.S.0., D.F.C., B.A.F. 


“ENGLAND expects much of 
her servants, and quite rightly 
too,” said the Ambassador. I 
suspect that he was speaking 
from personal experience as 
much as anythiny e'se, but at 
that moment he was watching 
four Canberra jet bombers climb- 
ing rapidly into the distance over 
the sea towards the Mexican 
coast. He may have been think- 
ing of the pilot of the leading 
Canberra; for the Air Marshal 
was certainly an outstanding 
servant of Engiand. Now, com- 
fortably tucked into the cockpit 
at the controls of the Canberra, 
the Air Marshal’s mind must 
have been fixed on the immediate 
problem in hand, that of keeping 
the aeroplane in the climb at the 
correct mach. number. If at 
that moment he had any other 
thoughts at all, they were very 
likely of the Ambassador who 
had entertained him so well and 
whose sentiments he would have 
understood. Sentiments which 

A 


would have been understood by 
the whole force of the seventeen 
officers and thirty airmen, twelve 
of them now airborne in the 
Canberras bound for British 
Honduras and Mexico City, and 
the remainder of us on the 
airfield at Maiquetia in the damp 
and salty heat of the Venezuelan 
coast. We were taking leave of 
our friends who had driven 
down that frightening, twisting 
road from the cool of Caracas to 
bid us farewell. 

The captain of the Hastings 
transport aircraft had already 
started his number one engine. 
The Canberra servicing crews 
were aboard, and with a mingling 
of “Goodbyes” and “ Adios 
pues, hasta la vista,”’ the three of 
us, the doctor, the engineer and 
I, strolied towarde the Hastings 
and swung leisurely in through 
the wide door exactly as the 
fourth engine came to life. With- 
out trying, we nearly always 
managed to get it right, the 
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door slamming as the last engine 
started. Perhaps it was not 
altogether surprising; for we 
had been doing it almost every 
two days in a succession of 
different countries since we left 
England a month before. We 
were to do it many times again. 

Caracas was the half-way point 
in the series of courtesy visits 
which took our four Canberras of 
Bomber Command twenty-four 
thousand miles through South 
America and the Caribbean. In 
the beginning, the object of the 
expedition had been to pay our 
respects to the new President 
of the Republic of Chile at 
the “ Transmision del Mando,” 
in continuation of the custom 
established in 1948, when four 
Lincoln heavy bombers had 
visited Santiago to take the 


good wishes of Britain and the 


Royal Air Force to his prede- 
cessor when he came to power. 

News of our intentions brought 
requests for a visit from many 
neighbouring countries, and since 
all countries in that hemi- 
sphere like to be thought good 
neighbours, in the end ten 
foreign countries and four British 
colonies in South America and 
the Caribbean received the Can- 
berras. The crews would say 
that “‘ received ” is a poor word 
to describe what happened, and 
it would be less than civil if I did 
not say at once that we were 
treated with a lavishness long 
forgotten by modern Britons. 

I did not think that South 
American hospitality, adminis- 
tered by a fresh team in each 
country every few days, would 
mix successfully with our servic- 


ing schedules, necessarily often 
beginning before dawn, but all 
the crews kept wide awake from 
start to finish and thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves as well. They 
were not exactly “ greeting the 
dawn with a glad shout ” towards 
the end, but there was no failure 
of any sort. 

There were plenty of official 
ceremonies, courtesy calls on 
Presidents, Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Chiefs of the Armed 
Forces, often attended by the 
Press ; but crew conferences on 
matters such as the technique of 
high-altitude flying in the tropics 
and vital repairs to aircraft, held 
to the accompaniment of photo- 
graphers’ flashes and in the 
presence of reporters, were at 
first difficult. We sometimes 
longed for a comfortably storm- 
tossed battleship in which to 
conduct our domestic affairs 
between ports in the manner of 
the Royal Navy when they go 
visiting ; but battleships cannot 
go to Bogota, so that was the 
end of the matter. Fortunately 
the gentlemen of South America 
are, by long tradition, model 
hosts, and we discovered that 
those of the Press are no excep- 
tion. They therefore respected 
our wishes. In return we gave 
them the fullest possible latitude. 
We let them know everything 
we could, and to judge by 
the packing-case full of Press 
cuttings which arrived recently 
our confidence was not mis- 
placed. The articles and news 
reports are nearly all from the 
front pages, and they are written 
with an appreciation and under- 
standing of important features 
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that can only come from keen 
and knowledgeable interest. 

At Caracas we began to feel 
that we would, after all, succeed. 
We had made the preparations 
for the flight under conditions 
normal to the Royal Air Force. 
I mean that we were without a 
precedent to guide us. There 
was no manual in which we 
could turn up “Tours, Jet, 
South America, Conduct of.” 
However, we had plenty of 
optimism, but not blind opti- 
mism by any means. While we 
could imagine what might lie 
ahead, we did not know, and 
neither did anyone else. 

To obtain the best range, all 
jet aircraft must fly high, the 
Canberra above forty thousand 
feet. Yet less was known of 
the weather at high altitudes 
above the Andes or the South 


Atlantic, or anywhere on the 


route, than is known of the 
life of a molluse a _ similar 
distance under the sea. What, 
if they existed at all, were the 
directions and intensities of the 
“ jet streams,” those very rapid 
bursts of meteorological energy 
which go boring hundreds of 
miles through the upper air like 
blasts from the nozzle of a 
gigantic bellows? Again, what 
was the upper limit of the 
turbulent clouds of the inter- 
tropical front? The results we 
found were surprising but not 
dangerous. 

The fuel performance was in 
question. At Dakar, on the 
brink of the seventeen-hundred 
mile breadth of the South 
Atlantic, the Avtur fuel pumped 
into the tanks of the aircraft 
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would be at a high tropical 
temperature. When the aircraft 
climbed, the fuel would contract 
under the influence of the low 
air temperatures encountered at 
extreme height. Thus the extra- 
ordinary situation would be 
created in which fuel would 
be “ lost” without ever leaving 
the tanks. The volume would 
be reduced and the aircraft 
might run out of fuel before 
reaching land. Calculations can 
be made, of course, but calcula- 
tions depend on exact tempera- 
ture measurement; and the 
Canberras were to fly in hotter 
as well as colder conditions than 
ever before. Surprisingly, it is 
considerably colder at forty- 
thousand feet above the equator 
than at the same height over the 
North or South Poles. A “ loss ” 
of fuel to some extent could be 
foreseen, but the effect of these 
large and rapid changes of tem- 
perature on the performance of 
the fuel itself was not known with 
any certainty. 

All sorts of unsolved problems 
such as these were in the 
background, and that is where 
they stayed until they were 
solved by experience. It was, 
after all, a purely pioneering 
flight. No jet aircraft had 
flown to those places before. 
High - altitude airfields, short 
airfields, tropical conditions and 
long - range navigation without 
radar aids were all normal 
hazards which had been over- 
come for many years by 
conventional aircraft, but for 
jets they were still a mystery. 
Also very much of a mystery to 
the young crews were the ways 
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of diplomatic and governmental 
receptions in foreign capitals 
and life generally among the 
South Americans, They need 
not have had any doubts; they 
fitted themselves into the picture 
without any apparent effort at 
all and danced their way round 
the continent with excellent 
grace. 


As I stood watching the 
Canberras take off from their 
base at Binbrook in Lincolnshire 
on that cold, wet October morn- 
ing, bound for Gibraltar on the 
first stage of the journey, I 
could not help feeling that now, 
if ever, was a chance for the 
rising generation to prove itself 
and to balance the account a 
little with those wartime air and 
ground crews who, in a quiet 
way, as many “old boys” do, 
had hinted that the school was 
former 


not quite up to its 
standard. 
The Commander-in-Chief had 


come to see us off, and I could 
see him pointing out to one of 
the South American Air Attachés 
the badge painted on the fuse- 
lage of each of the Canberras. 
It was the squadron crest in the 
form of a fox’s head with the 
motto ‘‘ Leads the Field.’”’ Our 
foxes, I thought, will need all 
their cunning if they are to 
succeed in this chase through 
unfamiliar country. 

The last Canberra disappeared 
into the drizzle and I was 
joined by the doctor and the 
engineer at the door of the 
Hastings. We climbed forward 
over the tangle of equipment 
firmly lashed to the floor of the 
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large freight cabin, and settled 
into the seats we were to eat in, 
and doze and read and write in 
for the next seven weeks. 

The seats were not uncomfort- 
able, but there were certainly 
not to be any luxuries. A 
further notable point was that 
we were seated looking aft. 
As a practising pilot of some 
fifteen years’ experience, now 
confronted with a twenty-four 
thousand mile tour as a pas- 
senger, I was not attracted by 
the idea of doing the whole 
journey facing the tail. Still, 
there was the comforting thought 
that in the most unlikely event 
of a forced landing or other 
sudden stoppage, it is less 
damaging to be restrained by 
the seat itself from top to 
bottom than by a small safety- 
strap across the abdomen. 

Seated near the forward end 
of the freight compartment I 
could see, just above the top of 
the high-backed seats, the heads 
of the servicing crew showing 
ginger, light and dark, some 
ruffled and some, just in from 
starting the Canberras, glistening 
wet with the rain. We were all 
very cold in our thin khaki 
drill. 

The deep hum of the four 
Hercules engines increased and 
we trundled forward, the pilot 
guiding the aircraft along the 
twisting perimeter track to the 
take-off point by alternate bursts 
of engine. At 10 A.M. precisely 
we took off for Gibraltar, half 
an hour after the Canberras. 
Another Hastings, with the rest 
of the equipment and a small 
party of servicing men, had gone 
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ahead on the previous day, and 
we intended to play “‘ leapfrog” 
with it so that there should 
always be scme of us to meet the 
Canberras and, even more im- 
portant, someone to see them off. 

We flew to Selsey Bill and 
thence our journey was straight 
and uneventful, over the Bay of 
Biscay and the jagged brown 
highlands of Spain to Gibraltar. 

There was the Rock, with 
the narrow runway jammed up 
against it, one end in the sea 
and the other in the harbour, 
more like a earrier’s flight-deck 
than a landing-strip. One Can- 
berra pilot had been deceived 
by it, and the treacherous 
mid-day air currents swirling 
round the Rock had caused him 
to finish up with steaming brakes 
and his nose over the harbour 
waters. But now, as our Hast- 
ings lumbered in, the shadow of 
the Rock was beginning to creep 
across the runway and the air 
was calm. She sat down heavily 
and taxied back to park beside 
the four Canberras. They had 
landed in time for lunch; we 
were just in time for a gin 
before dinner. 

The following morning was 
marvellously clear until the in- 
tended time of departure. Then 
the sky grew dark, and an 
enormous cumulus cloud, which 
had been reported by the Met. 
to be working itself into a 
thunderous frenzy over Tangier, 
drifted across the Strait and 
dropped several thousand tons 
of water on Gibraltar. It was 
hardly possible to see across 
the runway but, through occa- 
sional breaks in the torrent of 
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ueavy rain, cloud streamers 
could be seen writhing round 
the upper part of the Rock, 
making sudden vicious darts 
towards the ground and rising 
again with great speed. Such a 
display of force left little to the 
imagination of any pilot who 
might have been tempted to 
chance his luck. The prospect 
of a day’s delay was dreadful, 
and the local experts were not 
prepared to say how long these 
violent conditions would last. 
To take off then would have 
been asking for trouble, so we 
sat down and waited. Within 
half an hour the sky to the south 
showed signs of a temporary 
clearance and that was enough. 
The crews dashed to their air- 
craft through the rain. In 
a matter of first 
Canberra was down 
the partly flooded runway, 
throwing up a mass of water 
which thumped horribly on the 
undersides of the main planes 
and was immediately trans- 
formed into large clouds of 
steam by the intense heat from 
the jet pipes. The remainder 
followed, and the four were 
seen to be strung out at six or 
seven-mile intervals, their small 
black shapes diminishing swiftly 
against the watery sky as they 
climbed away across the Strait. 
They were through the cloud 
and at forty thousand feet 
within a few minutes. The 
temperature outside the cockpits 
was, of course, arctic, and the 
pilots gingerly tried the rudder 
and elevator controls for signs 
of jamming. They were sus- 
picious that some of the water 


minutes the 
plunging 
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shipped during the take - off 
might have lodged in the control 
mechanisms and be freezing them 
solid, a distinctly unpleasant 
prospect. But apart from a 
little stiffness, there was no 
trouble. The cockpits, although 
heated to some extent, become 
very cold after a short time, 
and for the next three and a 
half hours the drenched crews 
shivered their way over the 
Sahara Desert at just over four 
hundred knots to Dakar, some 
1,500 nautical miles distant. 


In the jet era we must not 
now expect crews and passengers 
to recount the delights of their 
journeys in terms of the majestic 
mountains and famous buildings 
which have been so dear to air 
travellers for the last decade or 
80, any more than we would 
expect an assessment of the beds 
the inns 


and hospitality in 
between London and Canterbury 


on Chaucerian lines from a 
young man in a fast sports 
car on that road. From forty 
thousand feet the earth, seven 
and three-quarter miles below, 
is fla and colourless and, unless 
the aeroplane is banked, it 
cannot be seen at all by the 
pilot. There is nothing but the 
sky, the diamond-bright sun and 
the black shadows in the cockpit. 
Flight is mainly by instruments, 
and there is an almost complete 
absence of sensation. There is 
little noise, and it is so un- 
changing that there is an odd 
impression of complete silence. 
The pilot can easily believe 
that he has escaped into a 
fourth dimension, there to hang, 
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relaxed and partly hypnotised, 
in a pleasant state of complete 
suspension entirely without 
movement, progressing neither 
in time nor in space, All is still. 
The hands of the mach. meter, 
fixed at nearly sonic speed, 
and the pointers of the altimeter 
showing the earth to be nearly 
eight miles beneath, cease to 
be the realities. They become 
trivial and unimportant until 
they suddenly start to move. 
The aeroplane is losing height 
and gaining speed. Something 
must be done, and so the spell 
is broken. A gentle backward 
pressure on the control column, 
a slight movement of the right 
thumb on the trimming button, 
and all is well. The aeroplane 
is again flying straight and level 
and at the correct speed and 
height. 

Christopher Columbus would 
probably have had a good deal 
of difficulty in learning to fly 
a Canberra, but he would have 
taken to the navigation like a 
duck to water once he had 
become used to working in 
minutes instead of days. He 
would have found the principles 
of dead reckoning the same. 
The compass would be familiar 
to him. Sitting beside the 
navigator, just behind the pilot, 
he would easily have taken 
over the air plot and become 
a useful member of the three- 
man crew; for on this South 
American tour there were none 
of the radar aids on which the 
home-based Canberra relies, and 
the chief navigation instruments 
were the time-honoured ruler 
and dividers. 
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Besides carrying the normal 
magnetic compass, each Can- 
berra was specially fitted with 
a “radio compass.” To the 
purist this is not a compass 
at all, but merely a short-range 
radio set indicating on a com- 
pass card the direction of the 
station to which it is tuned. 
Using this, the pilot can fly 
towards his destination airfield 
if there is a radio transmitter 
there. The navigator can also 
obtain bearings from any radio 
transmitter there may be on the 
route. The range of reception is 
roughly only two hundred miles, 
or about twenty-five minutes’ 
flying, and for homing and 
navigation its use is limited 
because it cannot indicate dis- 
tances; and distances are of 
extreme importance when bring- 
ing a jet aeroplane down through 
cloud to heights where fuel 
consumption is so high that a 
too early descent may cause it 
to run out. There are similar 
difficulties if the descent is made 
too late. 


In the Hastings we were 


moving along at about two 
hundred knots, and for eight 
hours we saw nothing but sand 
and sea. But at last we reached 
Dakar, and as we lost height 
on the approach the air in 
the cabin became progressively 
hotter, and sweaters and coats 
were rapidly removed. I thought 
of the Canberra crews who had 
been drenched, then frozen, and 
then roasted as they flew low 
round the circuit at Dakar, the 
equatorial sun streaming through 
their clear plexiglass cockpit 
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covers. So great had been the 
heat in the cockpits that the 
pilots said it was quite refreshing 
to get out into the cooler 
atmosphere of Dakar airfield, 
where even the coloured in- 
habitants were lolling about in 
the heat with wet towels round 
their necks. 

As the Hastings lumbered 
round the airfield before landing 
we craned our necks to see if all 
four Canberras had arrived. This 
was the first long and desolate 
stretch of the route and we knew 
that difficulties of navigation, or 
with fuel or oxygen supplies, 
could have serious results. Only 
three Canberras could be counted 
on the tarmac. There was 
gloom indeed in the Hastings as 
we wondered who had failed to 
arrive and whether they were 
safe. And then, suddenly, the 
other was seen with its nose 
safely ‘tucked up against the 
refuelling bowser which had 
obscured it from us until the 
last moment. 

We reached the Hotel Croix 
du Sud after a fifteen-mile drive 
from the airfield. The Canberra 
crews were being entertained by 
the British Consul, but we were 
too late to change and make an 
excusably delayed entry. A 
few of us were cooling off over 
glasses of icy beer when the 
Squadron Commander came in 
from the cocktail party and told 
us we were expected to dine at 
the home of General de Brigade 
“X” in fifteen minutes, and 
disappeared upstairs to his room. 
We followed suit and in ten 
minutes we had re-assembled, no 
longer cool, but clothed correctly 
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in the blue trousers and short 
white jackets of tropical mess 
kit. We leapt into a car and 
sped off to enjoy an evening’s 
entertainment which only a 
French host bent on pleasing his 
guests could produce. 

In the morning the Canberras 
were inspected by French officers 
and colonial officials, and we 
were shown the Air Force base 
where among other things desert 
rescues are organised. It was 
very much like our Air-Sea 
Rescue service, except that the 
searching aircraft directed jeeps, 
camels and tracked vehicles 
instead of fast launches. That 
afternoon, and later in the 
stiffing dining-room of the hotel 
that evening, we had many long 
and serious discussions about the 
coming flight across the South 
Atlantic. None of the pilots 


had flown modern jet aircraft in 
tropical conditions, and no in- 
formation was available about 


operating the Canberra from 
tropical airfields. It was to be 
the first jet crossing of the 
South Atlantic ever made, and 
the main causes of our pre- 
occupation, apart from the effects 
of high temperatures on fuel 
consumption, were the impos- 
sibility of getting a _ really 
accurate forecast of the winds 
at forty thousand feet, and the 
lack of means of fixing position 
or measuring ground speed for 
the middle six hundred miles of 
the crossing. In ‘he  back- 
ground was the loneliness of 
the South Atlantic. The North 
Atlantic, by comparison, seemed 
to be a paradise where weather 
ships, accurate forecasts, radio 
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aids, and other such delights 
abounded. 

Finally, a flight plan was 
adopted in which the pilots 
were to turn back if they had 
insufficient fuel to allow for a 
hundred-knot head-wind when 
entering the six -hundred - mile 
stretch where accurate naviga- 
tion could not be done. This 
scheme was still a gamble, but 
it reduced the odds against 
them considerably. To the other 
diners the small group of Royal 
Air Force officers, in civilian 
clothes, quietly talking at a 
table in a corner of the dimly-lit 
restaurant must have been 
insignificant. In fact, a first- 
class display of leadership and 
scientific knowledge was going 
on. On the one hand was the 
technically brilliant pilot who 
displayea every possible aspect 
of the coming flight in terms 
such as fuel expansion rates, 
flight endurance, and naviga- 
tional accuracy. He was carrying 
a tremendous load of detailed 
knowledge, and he also knew 
better than anybody what com- 
binations of factors could send 
all four Canberras to the bottom 
of the South Atlantic. On the 
other hand was the Air Marshal, 
clearly understanding the diffi- 
culties as they were presented, 
balancing them against con- 
siderations of morale, logic, 
humanity and even politics. His 
thinking must also have included 
ideas about his own immediate 
future, for he was piloting one 
of the Canberras. A famous 
general once said that if after a 
visit you cannot leave your 
subordinates with the feeling 
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that they have just had a glass 
of champagne you are not a 
leader. So many have to make 
do with cider, but what we had 
in Dakar was pure vintage, and 
we went to bed early feeling 
much better about the whole 
thing. 


It was dark when my alarum- 
clock roused me. A few minutes 
later, after a quick “ café com- 
plet,”” we were or our way, and 
the sun rose out of the sea as 
we passed along the deserted 
coast road to the airfield. Some 
of the ground crews had been 
awake most of the night, topping 
up the aircraft tanks with cool 
Avtur fuel and _ performing 
detailed inspections before this 
momentous journey. 

Half an hour before they 
were due to take off the aircrews 
climbed into their cockpits and 
began their pre-flight drills of 
checking and testing. Then, 
with ten minutes to go, the 
engines were started and the 
first Canberra taxied forward, 
throwing clouds of thick desert 
dust over the other three as it 
turned towards the runway. The 
remaining Canberras followed, 
and we stood in the door of the 
Hastings to watch them take off. 
The Air Marshal, in “‘ Jet One ” 
—that was the radio call-sign— 
ran his engines to seven thousand 
revs a minute and released 
the brakes. The thrust from 
the engines increased tremend- 
ously, and the aircraft acceler- 
ated down the runway with 
the shattering roar well known 
to anyone who has been to 
Farnborough or any jet station. 

A2 
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The heavy fuel-laden aeroplane 
gained speed slowly and passed 
from sight behind the low scrub 
bordering the airfield. We held 
our breaths until finally it 
appeared again and rose, appar- 
ently at the very last moment, to 
climb on the seventeen-hundred 
mile journey over the ocean to 
Recife in Brazil. ‘“ Jet Two” 
by this time was halfway down 
the runway, roaring loudly, but 
not, I thought, making good 
progress. An instant later there 
was complete silence as the 
pilot cut off the power. Our 
view was obstructed by the serub 
and there was nothing to do but 
wait. Then we heard the rising 
shriek of the engines being 
opened up for taxi-ing and we 
knew that he had stopped 


successfully and was returning 


to the parking place. “ Jet 
Three’ went through the same 
hair-raising performance and he 
too came taxi-ing back. “ Jet 
Four ” took off. Two off ont of 
four. This was bad by any 
standards. 

The engineer rapidly had the 
re-fuelling party standing by and 
the servicing crews were out of 
the Hastings by the time the 
non-starters had returned. We 
were ready for anything. One 
of them went straight back to 
the take-off point for another 
try. This time he was successful. 
The other came in for an engine 
test, and after a good deal of 
ground-running of the engines 
he too took off. Both these 
pilots reported loss of power 
during the first attempts at 
take-oif, but no other abnormal 
features were observed. It was 
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all something of a mystery at 
the time, but the cause was 
diagnosed later and a remedy was 
applied which prevented further 
unpleasantness. 

All four Canberras were now 
airborne over the South Atlantic, 
flying with the sun. They were 
due at Recife about four hours 
later. In the Hastings, travelling 
at a mere two hundred knots 
and taking off soon after the 
last Canberra, we were to reach 
Recife six hours after it. And 
that is what happened. 

The Canberra pilots did not 
see each other during the flight, 
but they all landed within the 
space of a few minutes, the 
fastest of them crossing in four 
hours and nineteen minutes. 
The Hastings too landed on 
time, but owing to a radio 
failure she could not communi- 


cate with Recife, and a B17 
Flying Fortress, complete with 
airborne droppable life - boat, 
took off to meet us and give 
assistance if necessary. 


During their flight, done 
as usual at about forty thousand 
feet, the Canberra pilots had 
not encountered strong winds, 
and the effect of the high 
temperatures at Dakar on the 
fuel had been offset by a 
change in atmospheric condi- 
tions; but they were surprised 
to see that quite heavy cumulus- 
type clouds had built up 
well above their normal flying 
height. In temperate latitudes 
the tropopause — beyond which 
clouds cannot form and the high- 
speed jet streams decrease in 
intensity—varies between thirty 
and forty thousand feet; but 


over the South Atlantic it was 
found to be between forty-five 
and fifty thousand feet, or even 
higher, and to see thick cloud 
at these heights for the first 
time was an unwelcome novelty. 
It was interesting to find that 
during the tour no weather 
forecast ever gave cloud above 
thirty thousand feet, and it was 
sometimes difficult to get the 
meteorologists to believe that 
cloud existed above this height. 
Perhaps it was not surprising ; 
for they had never spoken to 
anyone before who had been so 
high over their area, and it was 
stimulating to think that by 
flying at forty thousand feet on 
the whole route after leaving 
Gibraltar these Canberras were 
flying in airspace that had never 
been flown in before. 

Two hundred miles out from 
the South American coast, that 
is about twenty-five minutes’ 
flying, the Air Marshal was told 
on the radio from Recife that 
it was a Presidential election 
day for the State of Pernambuco 
and a public holiday. This 
news, while no doubt of the 
greatest importance, puzzled 
him, and it was not until he 
was within a few minutes of his 
destination that the remainder 
of the message came through. 
It asked him to make a few low 
passes over the beaches crowded 
with holiday makers. This he 
did, to their great delight. 

During the two-day stop at 
Recife we were accommodated 
at the Brazilian air base in 
officers’ quarters built round an 
open patio, and we were looked 
after extremely well. When our 
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servicing tasks on the aircraft 
and our courtesy calls on the 
local authorities had been com- 
pleted, we had some splendid 
bathing inside the reef. The 
long yellow beach is fringed with 
palms, and the Atlantic rollers, 
fetched in by the Trade Winds, 
break and roar endlessly on the 
lonely reef. 

We were to be very glad of 
this quiet place on our return 
five weeks later, but now we 
wanted to get on to see the long- 
imagined beaches of Rio de 
Janeiro, with their gay crowds 
and brilliant sun. 


I went ahead in the Hastings 
and landed in a drizzle of rain 
at Galleio, the airport for Rio, 
the afternoon before the Can- 
berras were due. After a descent 
by instruments the cloud-base 
had been just high enough for a 
visual final approach, so we saw 
nothing of Rio. The doctor and 
I were staying at the Embassy 
Residence, and the Air Attaché 
whirled us there in his car. The 
building is enormous. It is the 
largest British Embassy in the 
world, and was designed and 
constructed by the Office of 
Works for its purpose. Even in 
the rain its white fagade looked 
magnificent. The interior was 
delightful ; and the very under- 
standing Ambassador and his 
wife seemed quite unperturbed 
by our comings and goings at all 
hours. 

It was still drizzling and 
gloomy in the morning, and 
when I went to Gallefio to meet 
the Canberras there was low 
cloud and mist on the airfield. 
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I thought, and rather hoped, 
they would not try to come, but 
at ‘half-past ten we had a 
message to say that they had 
left Recife and were on their 
way. This caused a great stir. 
Soon most of the Diplomatic 
Corps of Rio, members of the 
Brazilian Air Force, people of the 
British community, and news- 
paper, radio and television men 
by the score were waiting in the 
rain beside the control tower. 
In the forefront was drawn up a 
Brazilian Air Force guard of 
honour with its band. The 
guard of honour was enormous, 
and must have comprised nearly 
the whole garrison. As 
I watched the rain sweeping 
across the airfield I was already 
thinking of some suitable way 
of telling this distinguished 
assembly that they had got wet 
for nothing. Then, through a 
break in the downpour, flying 
at about three hundred feet in 
and out of the low, fast-moving 
clouds, we saw a Canberra. It 
was soon enveloped by a fresh 
onset of rain, but a few minutes 
later, exactly at noon, which 
was the scheduled time, it landed 
perfectly and taxied to a position 
in front of the guard of honour. 
In a very short time the other 
three were neatly lined up beside 
it. The rain reduced itself to 
slight drizzle, and the Air 
Marshal, closing down his motors 
with one hand and putting 
on his gold-peaked cap with 
the other, jumped to the ground. 
The band played “ God Suave 
the Queen” and the Brazilian 
National Anthem as hé was met 
by the Ambassador and senior 
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Brazilian Air Force officers. 
Still in flying overalls, he in- 
spected the guard of honour and 
made a short speech on the 
Brazilian radio network, men- 
tioning to the delight of his 
hearers the famous Brazilian 
aviator Santos Dumont, in whose 
memory a “ Wings Week” was 
being held. There followed at 
once @ Press conference, con- 
sisting of all the crews and about 
seventy journalists, some of 
whom had come from other 
parts of Brazil for the occasion 
and meant to have their money’s 
worth. Finally, the conference 
broke up and the crews went 
to lunch and then on to the 
hotels on the famous Copa- 
cabana beach in Rio where 
they were to stay. That evening 
there was a cocktail party at 
the Embassy for the British 
officers and airmen, attended 
by most of the Diplomatic Corps 
of Rio, Brazilian Air Force 
Generals and leaders of aviation, 
five hundred guests in all. 

Later most of us were taken 
off to see the bright lights of 
the town by friends we had 
made at the party. In true 
Rio tradition, few were in bed 
before dawn. It was a dawn 
which amply made up for the 
watery welcome of the previous 
day, and when the crews went 
out to the airfield to prepare for 
the flying exhibitions they were 
to give, the sun was blazing. 
Later, as they skimmed low 
along the crowded beaches and 
over the airfield they saw the 
Sugar Loaf, the Corcovado and 
other peaks round Rio standing 
out with startling clarity, and 
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remembered how close they must 
have come to them in the cloud 
the day before. 

The modern city of Séo Paulo 
is two hundred miles inland 
from Rio. It is almost as large, 
and its inhabitants consider it 
to be more go-ahead and up to 
date. They wanted to see the 
Canberras, and when it became 
known that there was a chance 
of doing so a crowd started to 
gather on the Campo de Marte 
at eight in the morning. When 
the low-flying Canberras went 
over at eleven-thirty the crowd 
had grown to about six thousand 
and was causing the most terrific 
traffic jam Sido Paulo had seen 
for years. 

An urubu, a type of Brazilian 
vulture, also low flying over 
Sao Paulo, failed to take avoiding 
action in time and collided with 
one of the Canberras, shattering 
the plexiglass nose. The crew, 
and a Brazilian Air Force officer 
who was flying as a passenger, 
were lucky to escape without 
being injured, and the pilot 
brought the aircraft straight 
back to Rio to land without 
further trouble. The broken 
noge was replaced by a new one 
flown out from England within 
a few days, but the urubu was 
beyond repair. 


Montevideo was our next stop, 
and the coolness was invigorat- 


ing. The one and a half days 
there were fully occupied with 
official visits, receptions and 
flying demonstrations, and the 
final gesture was a low-level fly 
past by the Canberras in forma- 
tion. Then they set course for 
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the Argentine capital, a hundred 
and thirty miles away. 

To the Canberra’ crews 
skimming at four hundred knots 
up the Rio de la Plata, the 
ships ploughing their way slowly 
through those grey waters 
seemed like stationary large-scale 
models with cottonwool bow 
waves. A small movement of the 
control column was sufficient to 
gain the thousand feet necessary 
to surmount the L'ls round 
Buenos Aires, and a few seconds 
later the aircraft were slant- 
ing down across the crowded 
Ministro Pistarini airfield in tight 
formation. The apparently silent 
approach, the impression of 
tremendous speed, and then the 
devastating roar icft behind by 
the six Avon jet engines as 
the flight climbed rapidly into 
the distance made an immediate 
appeal to the dramatic sense of 
the Argentinos. They gasped 
and then cheered with great 
fervour. They had heard on 
the loudspeakers a few minutes 
before a message in Spanish which 
the formation leader had sent 
to the President of the Republic. 
The radio operator in the leading 
aircraft had somehow managed 
to get in touch with Buenos 
Aires in the short time at his 
disposal and sent the signal: 
“The Royal Air Force, through 
the medium of No. 12 Squadron, 
sends greetings to His Excellency 
General Juan Domingo Peron 
the President of the Argentine 
Nation.”” The crews received a 
warm weleome. So did the 
Air Marshal when he visited 
President Peron that morning 
at the Casa de Gobierno. With 
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the British Ambassador and a 
number of government Ministers 
and high military officers, he 
went in and sat at the large 
polished table in the President’s 
reception room. Upon it was a 
replica of the equestrian statue 
of the Liberator, General San 
Martin, and on the walls among 
the flags and pennants were 
paintings of past heroes of the 
Republic. With his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on his right and 
the Air Marshal on his left, the 
President sat smiling his famous 
smile, and by the time the 
coffee and cigarettes were served 
the party was cheerfully dis- 
cussing aviation and submitting 
to the flashes of the official 
photographer. 

Another round of receptions 
and parties began. There were 
late nights, and early rising for 
servicing and re-fuelling. The 
circus routine of arriving at 
mid-day, working in the after- 
noon, demonstrating the aircraft 
the next day and off again in 
the morning was followed also 
at Buenos Aires. For the demon- 
stration a crowd of cup final 
proportions had assembled at 
the airport in the brilliant sun- 
shine. One Canberra was put 
through its paces for the benefit 
of the President watching from 
a baleony of the Casa Rosada, 
the Pink House; another gave 
short flights to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Argentine Air 
Force and his senior officers, and 
a third gave a flying display over 
the airfield. On the morning 
of the departure Argentine Air 
Force officers and Embassy 
officials braved the cold and the 
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wet to say goodbye. The clouds 
were down to less than three 
hundred feet and getting worse. 
Reports from the destination, 
Santiago de Chile on the other 
side of the Andes, were brief 
and out of date. In these con- 
ditions the Canberras took off, 
and as the undercarriage of the 
last one left the runway and 
tucked itself up under the wings, 
the pilot, already on instruments, 
heard on the radio the unpleasant 
news that civil airline operations 
en route had been cancelled 
owing to bad weather. The 
Canberras climbed up through 
the murk and were shortly flying 
at forty thousand feet in clear 
air with an unbroken carpet of 
cloud beneath them. Soon the 
crews saw the snowy peaks of 
the Andes far below, dwarfed by 
the altitude, projecting through 


the clouds, and they realised why 
normal propeller-driven aircraft, 
incapable of doing more than 
thread their bumpy way through 
the passes, found them such a 


formidable barrier. Then the 
clouds thinned, and when they 
landed at the airport of Los 
Cerrillos in Santiago the air 
was crystal clear, giving un- 
limited visibility. 


The wonderfully clean and 
refreshing air enjoyed in this 
part of Chile is due partly to the 
nearness of the Andes. The 
twenty-four thousand foot giant 
Aconcagua is less than seventy 
miles away, and within thirty 
miles of Santiago there is ex- 
cellent ski-ing. 

When the Canberras arrived 
the sun was almost painfully 
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bright, the light striking up 
from the concrete surfaces with 
surprising intensity. Their re- 
ception, too, was rather surpris- 
ing. A large crowd of men, 
women and children had taken 
advantage of a holiday granted 
to celebrate the coming in- 
auguration of the new President 
to visit the airport. An instant 
after the Canberras had come to 
a standstill the crowd broke the 
barriers and surged forward to 
surround them. It was only 
with difficulty that the doors 
could be opened, but finally 
the Air Marshal was able to 
meet the Chilean Commander- 
in-Chief and inspect the guard 
of honour in their German-type 
helmets and uniforms before 
being whisked away to the 
Embassy. Before he went, a 
middle - aged man in civilian 
clothes approached with his arms 
outstretched, saying ‘‘ Do you 
recognise me?” This was most 
unexpected, but the Air-Marshal 
placed him accurately as a 
Chilean officer to whom he 
had given flying instruction in 
England some twenty-five years 
previously. He had retired from 
the Chilean Air Force as a 
Brigadier-General. 

When the senior officers had 
departed the fun began. In the 
early days of flying one of the 
occupational hazards was the 
dear old lady with the brolly 
who used to jab it through the 
delicate fabric of the rudder or 
other convenient,surface to prove 
some point of aircraft design 
which had been vexing her 
young relatives. Multiply this 
situation by several hundreds, 
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put it into a foreign language and 
you have an idea of the scene 
at Los Cerrillos airfield. The 
noise was terrific. The young 
police-guards sportingly made 
backs for the members of the 
public to lift themselves to gaze 
into the dark interiors of the 
jet pipes in return for similar 
services when their own turn 
came. The whole affair was, to 
quote the evening paper, “‘a most 
affectionate welcome.” Nothing 
was broken and when, again 
to quote, “their anticipation 
had been satisfied,’ the crowd 
allowed itself, with much good 
humoured leg - pulling, to be 
herded gradually back by a 
dozen or so British airmen in 
open order, carrying between 
them a long rope. 

Santiago was full to overflow- 
ing with foreign visitors for the 
“Transmision del Mando” of 
General Carlos Ibafiez del Campo, 
G.B.E. The ceremony took place 
two days after — - arrival, and 
in the afternoon there was a 
grand military parade in the 
great Parque Cousifio at which 
the new President reviewed his 
forces. For two hours in the 
glorious sunshine troops marched 
past, watched by a hundred and 
fifty thousand Chilenos and 
foreign visitors, including Mrs 
Roosevelt, who was representing 
the United States. Units of 
the Chilean Army goose-stepped 
past, a large number of ski 
troops padded by in their thick 
boots and white clothing with 
their skis over their shoulders, 
and many squadrons of superbly 
trained cavalry and batteries of 
horse artillery thundered across 
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the arena at full gallop. Then, 
among the visiting troops, came 
a solid square of British sailors 
from the cruiser Sheffield, march- 
ing perfectly and preceded by 
their no - less precise Royal 
Marine band. Towards the end 
of the day the Fuerza Aerea 
de Chile flew over in formations 
of Thunderbolts, Mitchells and 
Harvards, fighters, bombers and 
trainers of the late war, followed 
at a few seconds’ interval by our 
three Canberras which zipped 
across the arena in close forma- 
tion like three flashes of blue 
lightning, leaving the roar and 
rumble of their engines mingling 
with the voices of the amazed 
crowd. 

On the next day the demon- 
stration flights were made. One 
Canberra burst a tyre while 
landing, but the pilot managed 
to keep the aeroplane on the 
runway. The servicing crews 
unloaded a new tyre from the 
freight cabin of the Hastings, 
fitted it to the Canberra, and it 
was flying again in less than 
twenty minutes. 

The ceremonial visit to Chile 
was over, and the headline 
which announced “ Mrs Roose- 
velt and the Canberras leave 
to-day ” summed it all up neatly. 
There now remained a high-speed 
dash through ten more countries, 
and then home. The next stop 
was Lima, Peru. 


ahead in the 


I had gone 
Hastings the previous day, arriv- 
ing at Lima after a ten-hour 
flight up the Pacific coast with 
the Andes towering to starboard 
the whole way. All was ready 
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for the Canberras the next 
morning, and a little after noon 
we saw them land after breaking 
through the layer of cloud which 
hangs over Lima for most of the 
year. The wind on the airfield 
was hardly noticeable, but at 
forty thousand feet over Lima 
a gale of about a hundred and 
seventy knots was raging and 
the Canberras were affected by 
it throughout the flight from 
Santiago. These high - speed 
winds, or jet streams, do not 
buffet an aircraft as one might 
expect after experience with 
gales on the ground. The results 
are unnoticeable, yet an aircraft 
can be swept smoothly many 
hundreds of miles off its intended 
track if the navigator is not 
wice awake and cannot get the 
bearings and fixes he requires. 

At Lima all four Canberras 
were together again, and they 
performed the now familiar two- 
day circus routine. Next came 
Bogota, the Colombian capital 
tucked away in a natural bowl 
eight thousand feet up in the 
Andes. They landed at the 
airfield called Techo, the ceiling, 
and then went on to Maiquetia, 
a great airfield on the Venezuelan 
coast which serves Caracas. 
There the Minister of Defence, 
wisely avoiding the twenty-six 
mile road through the mountains, 
came down and landed beside 
the Canberras in his helicopter 
for a twenty-minute tour of 
inspection. He was particularly 
interested, because he was adding 
a squadron of Canberras to his 
Air Force to take their places 
beside the British Vampires 
already in service. 


Next came the first British 
Colony on the route, British 
Honduras, on the western edge 
of the Caribbean. The stay in 
Belize was less exacting than at 
the previous ports of call, and 
the crews were able to relax a 
little and feel at home. The 
chief delights of Belize are fishing 
for tarpon, one of the toughest 
of big-game fish, and the sailing 
and bathing to be had in the 
clear, calm waters round the 
cays. The cays are delightful 
little coral islands several miles 
off the coast, bearing such solid 
British names as St George’s 
Cay, English Cay, and Sergeant’s 
Cay. Sergeant’s Cay is just big 
enough to hold a small house, 
a garden, a couple of palm-trees 
and no more. 

From the tropical heat of 


Belize the flight went to the 
enormous airfield of Mexico City, 


which is over seven thousand 
feet up. They flew in over the 
snow-capped peaks of Popo- 
catepetl and Ixtlaccihuatl, ‘‘ the 
smoking mountain”? and ‘ the 
white lady,” which overlook the 
city. Popo is a typical cone- 
shaped volcano and Ixtla, when 
viewed from the city, gives a 
remarkably lifelike impression of 
a woman reclining on her back 
with a white shroud over her. 
In the Aztec legend Prince Popo 
is keeping vigil over his dead 
princess. 

The two bands on the run- 
way played the Mexican and 
British National Anthems in 
quick succession, and then com- 
peted with each other by playing 
different tunes simultaneously. 
The inspection of the guard of 
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honour over, the Air Marshal 
and his party were driven to the 
enormous Ministry of Defence 
buildings on the outskirts of the 
city, and were presented with 
wings and certificates of honour- 
able mention by the General 
Commanding the Fuerza Aerea 
Mexicana. This was the first 
time Mexico had made such a 
gesture to a foreign mission. 
Wreath-laying at the monu- 
ment to the Heroes of the 
Republic was followed by official 
receptions. After the demon- 
stration flights at the airfield 
and over the city, one Mexican 
gentleman was heard to say 
that the Canberras reminded 
him of some Mexican revolutions 
because they appeared with a 
great noise and faded away 
rapidly without leaving any 
noticeable effect. 


Coming back across the Carib- 
bean the Canbherras landed at 
sea level again at Havana, the 
Cuban capital. They stayed 
long enough to be inspected by 
the President of the Republic 
and to give the Minister for 
Defence a quick flight, and then 
they were off again for Kingston, 
Jamaica. The furious pace of 
the tour was now beginning to 
tell, and everyone was extremely 
tired and glad to arrive in 
Jamaica, where a four-day so- 
journ had been arranged for 
leisure and rest. After the 
necessary servicing work had 
been done, there were in reality 
only two days left for swimming 
and sunbathing on those wonder- 
ful beaches. Much refreshed 
nevertheless, the party now flew 
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over Haiti to Ciudad Trujillo, 
capital of the Dominican Re- 
public. After our demonstrations 
there, the official task of the 
mission was accomplished. The 
flight was now free, according to 
its instructions, to return by the 
quickest means. 

The United States bomber 
crews used to say “* Going to the 
target you’re flying for Uncle 
Sam. Coming back you’re flying 
for yourself.” The Canberra 
crews were now flying for them- 
selves, and when they reached 
Port of Spain in Trinidad they 
were in a gay mood; and 
Trinidad was just the place for 
gaiety. As they swept over the 
town a little confusion was 
caused by some coloured gentle- 
men falling to their knees in the 
street and declaring that the 
end of the world was at hand. 


Otherwise everything was rosy, 


from the luxury of an air- 
conditioned hotel on the airfield 
—a service which no other place 
on the route could equal—to the 
dances and parties where the 
cheerful and brightly-costumed 
Trinidadians performed their 
wonderfully rhythmic dances, 
and sang calypsos about the 
Canberras and their crews to the 
music of the curious “ steel 
bands.”” Their instruments are 
simply suitably tempered oil- 
drums, and produce the most 
beautifully pure notes imagin- 
able. Before leaving for Belem, 
twelve hundred miles to the 
south on one of the mouths 
of the Amazon, a Canberra 
took advantage of a spare 
forty minutes to fly out to the 
island of Barbados, a round 
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trip of about three hundred 
miles. 

On the way to Belem, the 
Canberras came down from their 
cruising height of forty thousand 
feet to give a display for the in- 
habitants of Georgetown, British 
Guiana, by flying at water level 
up and down the river for about 
twenty minutes. There was a 
slight hold-up at Belem. One 
Canberra was discovered to have 
a leaking fuel pipe. A quick 
repair was done and it took 
off about forty minutes after 
the other three, covering the 
distance of a thousand miles 
between the mouth of the 
Amazon and Recife, over very 
lonely and partially unexplored 
country, in just under two hours. 


The tour of South America and 
the Caribbean had now gone full 
circle, and back again at Recife 


preparations were made for the 
west to east crossing of the 
Atlantic to Dakar. Owing to 
more favourable winds the time 
for this crossing beat the out- 
ward - bound time by thirty 
minutes, the seventeen-hundred- 
odd miles being covered in three 
hours forty-nine minutes. RKe- 
tracing their track of five weeks 
ago, the Canberras crossed the 
Sahara and reached Gibraltar 
exactly on the day scheduled, as 
indeed they had done at all 
their ports of call. Nobody now 
doubted that we would reach 
England on time. A signal had 
arrived stating that the Secretary 
of State for Air, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the B.B.C. television 
and sound services, and the Press 
were to be at the Canberras’ 
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base at Binbrook for the landing. 
Then, after almost twenty-four 
thousand miles of continuous 
good weather, with a few notable 
exceptions, Britain produced 
widespread fog and low cloud. 
We all wanted to be back 
together so that the ground 
crews and the Hastings crews 
could take part in whatever 
welcome was awaiting us, and 
from the signal it looked pretty 
high-class. The Hastings, with 
its load of now empty oxygen 
cylinders, the ground crews, 
a couple of parrots; an un- 
identified raincoat, and other 
sundries that included the tired 
doctor, engineer and me, took 
off from Gibraltar before dawn 
while the Canberra crews slept 
on. They would leave four hours 
later and still arrive with us. 
Over France we received a 
radio instruction not to land at 
Binbrook because it, and most 
of England except the West 
Country, was weather bound. 
The air above France was clear, 
and the frost on the fields below 
sparkled in the morning sun; 
but when we crossed the Channel 
a pall of low black clouds could 
be seen hanging over England. 
It was almost unbelievable that 
our homecoming was not, so to 
speak, to be at home. We 
therefore stood on for Binbrook, 
just in case the weather lifted, 
and to make sure that if it did 
the Canberras would not steal a 
march on us. Then, flying in 
cloud over the Midlands, we 
heard the Canberras accepting 
their diversion to St Eval. 
They were at forty thousand 
feet somewhere near Paris. We 
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came round in a steep turn and 
went full-out to beat the Can- 
berras to the West Country. We 
failed by a quarter of an hour. 
We were just in time to enter the 
operations room to hear the 
Commander - in - Chief give his 
speech of welcome and read out 
messages of congratulation from 
the Secretary of State for Air 
and the Foreign Secretary. The 
sudden switch to St Eval and 
the terrible flying weather had 
made it impossible for the 
Secretary of State, the tele- 
vision people and others to 
meet us, but the Commander-in- 
Chief and a number of newspaper 
correspondents had somehow 
managed to get through. 

This was the homecoming. It 
was restful even to feel tired 
at St Eval, secure in the know- 
ledge that soon, as soon as I 


liked, I could go to bed, have 
dinner, or have a pint of bitter 


first, just as I felt. There was 
no mad rush from the airfield to 
yet another marathon of recep- 
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tions and late parties. And 
above all, I could sleep until I 
awoke. There was no crackling 
telephone in the dark before 
dawn to say “ Las cinco menos 
cuarto sefior, muy buenos dias!” 
and no agonising waits for the 
late-coming taxi whose failure to 
arrive might throw the whole 
tour out of gear. There would be 
no doubts, no worries, and no 
dirt in the fuel tomorrow. Calm 
English voices would guide us 
safely home to Binbrook over 
the beloved patchwork quilt of 
woods and fieids that is England, 
and it would feel good to be 
home to stay. England was the 
best place in the world just then, 
but there is a nomadic streak in 
most of us in the Royal Air 
Force and the urge to see new 
sights and do new things is 
strong. It is small wonder then 
that the raincoat, afterwards 
identified, found its way back 
to its owner, a British Colonial 
Governor in the Caribbean, by 
way of Singapore. 





TEHRAN 


BY C. E, 


“In Tehran today the Majlis, 
the Lower House of the Persian 
parliament .. .” 

The announcer’s well - modu- 
lated voice continued with a 
detached presentation of the 
news. Perforce he had to be 
factual and detached, one real- 
ised: it was his réle and his 
training to report the world’s 
triumphs and disasters and 
‘* treat those two impostors just 
the same,” with equal lack of 
bias, implication or suggestion. 
And with that realisation one 
listener at least was filled with 
pity for the owner of that dis- 
embodied voice. For what 
memories the name Tehran 


should evoke ! 
Even the lapse of over a 


quarter of a century has failed 
to diminish the romantic ring 
the name possessed for one lone 
soldier, sent there with tem- 
porary diplomatic status by a 
genial General Staff. It is one 
of the strange properties of 
Persia as a whole that it evokes 
a queer nostalgia in all who have 
served in that ancient, classic 
land. It is all very odd, an in- 
explicable pyrexia of unknown 
origin; for while there, many 
were maddened, irritated and 
perhaps irritable, and all were 
remote from home and cut off 
at times for weeks on end from 
the outside world by snowed-up 
passes. And several succumbed 
to “ Tehranitis,” an occupational 
hazard in those days among the 
small diplomatic and European 
business communities, akin to le 
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cafard of the Foreign Legion and 
liable to lead to equally peculiar 
reactions from the sufferer. Many 
were its victims. 

There was the Italian Sec- 
retary who found it necessary 
to scale the mighty Mount Dema- 
vend to compose verses to the 
lady of his choice; to jump 
fully clothed in evening dress 
(with decorations) into the orna- 
mental water-tank, common to 
Persian gardens, at his own 
Embassy reception ; and finally 
to go to the further extreme 
that took him prematurely to 
his Maker, alas! There was the 
amusing American who, having 
spent the night out with the 
boys to see off a colleague 
at dawn, bought a miniature 
mongrel in the bazaar and led it 
home as circumstantial evidence 
for his wife that he had spent 
the night “ buying a puppy.” 

Only in Tehran could a 
Minister’s chauffeur elect to pass 
his spare time emptying jugs of 
water from his bedroom window 
upon the heads of passing diplo- 
matists below, and follow this 
up by threatening the Head of 
the Chancery with a revolver 
before being evacuated to less 
trying climes. The Swiss dentist 
whose account with royalty had 
not been paid for twenty years 
continued to probe regal cav- 
ities with optimistic hope in a 
new régime; and a nobleman 
of other nationality could be 
relied on to startle night-club 
habituées by firing with a pistol 
at the shadows cast on the walls 
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by dancers approaching his seat 
in endless, swaying menace. 
Even local inhabitants were not 
immune from the disease : there 
was something in the air per- 
haps. There was the Persian 
army captain, trained at Sand- 
hurst and by attachment to a 
British cavalry regiment, who in 
protest at being drafted on his 
return to an infantry machine- 
gun unit refused to attend 
parades for a year. Since the 
General commanding his Divi- 
sion was thrown in and out of 
prison almost weekly, he had 
achieved immunity from punish- 
ment from that source and, when 
last seen, threatened to extend 
his protest by a further year. 
“The King of Kings and Pro- 
tector of the Poor ’’ himself was 
not immune from sudden irrup- 
tions, as was proved by his treat- 
ment of an obtuse Turkoman 
tribesman whose bad taste in 
passing the winning-post first at 
the races offended the unwritten 
law of the Medes and Persians, 
which ordained that horse-racing 
was instituted for officers of the 
garrison to win. No one could 
say that Tehran was a dull place 
—a trifle exotic, a little febrile 
on occasion, yes; but dull !— 
assuredly not dall. 

Isfahan might be “ Nisf-i- 
Jehan ’’— Half the World,” as 
its inhabitants still maintained, 
and a half that one hoped to see 
one day; but Tehran was the 
** Markiz,”’ the Centre of the 
Universe, the seat of the Shah 
of Shahs, of the upholder of the 
Universe, of the Shadow of 
Allah upon Earth, of the owner 
of more titles than memory can 
recall, of the successor of Cyrus, 
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Darius, Shah Abbas and the 
recently deposed Kajar dynasty. 
His imperial seat of ceremony, 
sparkling in all its facets with 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies and 
pearls, was a replica of the 
famous Peacock Throne of the 
Moguls, captured by Nadir Shah 
and lost, it is said, somewhere 
in the desert wastes on his 
return march from Delhi. 

‘** Delhi is a long way off,” as 
the Persian saying has it, and 
so seemed Tehran to the lone 
soldier as he drove frantically 
from Baghdad over the moun- 
tain ranges, glowing amethyst, 
olive green, copper and gold in 
the varying lights between five 
dawns and sunsets. But Delhi 
—or Simla—still exerted in- 
fluence. The orders were to 
report on a given date at the 
Tehran Legation, which had not 
then acquired the eminence of 
an Embassy. No aircraft plied 
between Baghdad and Tebran : 
even the Foreign Office Bag 
made its way up and down by 
road, guarded by Indian sowars 
and reposing at night at Con- 
sulates by the way. The failure 
of a convoy, allegedly due to 
escort the soldier, to turn up at 
the railhead of Khaniqin, had 
delayed departure. There was 
nothing for it but to start out 
alone, treading grimly on the 
accelerator of a 1926 four- 
cylinder Chevrolet, of which 
even the changing of a wheel 
was a@ mystery to him, and of 
whick a replica, he noticed the 
other day, reposes as an exhibit 
in a South African museum. 

Ah, the sublime optimism of 
youth! A five-day journey 
over several passes of 6,000 to 
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7,000 feet, and over a road 
consisting mainly of loose 
boulders left to be worked in 
by passing traffic, was in pros- 
pect—as indeed it was in fact 
from that direction—the Golden 
Road to Samarkand. A Provi- 
dence that watches over luna- 
tics and little children shed its 
kindly light upon the soldier, 
for all went well until within an 
ace of the final goal. Karind 
provided a night under the 
upland stars; for it was rightly 
considered wise to evade the 
invitation of the Headman, 
whose tongue had waxed treason- 
able in his cups, and doubly 
wise to avoid the expensive 
escort threatened as insurance 
against the supposed presence of 
Kurdish brigands. Kermanshah 
was all that was respectable in 
Consular dining and primitive 
hotel accommodation. Hama- 
dan, guardian town of Esther’s 
tomb, was introduction to a 
charming classical scholar of the 
Levant Service and to the dawn- 
ing of the day on which the 
soldier was to report at Tehran. 

It was a long, long drive from 
dawn into night, the Chevrolet 
responding nobly to an uncon- 
ventional method of running 
in a new engine. Not until the 
tram-lines of Tehran were hit— 
the word is exact—did the 
guardian angel of youth forsake 
him. Suddenly the Chev. splut- 
tered and was still, the lights 
went out, the horn expired, the 
self-starter failed to respond. 
Helpless, the soldier summoned 
a Persian gendarme. ‘“ Tele- 
phone ? ”’ he inquired hopefully, 
and thanked the miracle of 
technical Esperanto when led to 


a booth that contained the 
necessary instrument. By a 
further miracle it was answered 
by an acquaintance of the 
journey up—a garage proprietor 
who was taking new cars from 
Beirut to his business in Tehran. 
Within the hour a mechanic 
arrived, felt under the dash- 
board, grinned, produced a bit 
of metal foil, fiddled and lo! the 
lights went on, the starter 
functioned, the Chev. was her- 
self again. ‘Merely a fuse 
dropped out,’”’ he said, and went 
his way. It lacked ten minutes 
to midnight when the soldier 
knocked at the appropriate door 
within the Legation walls. 
Proud of his achievement at 
arriving on due date, he 
announced himself with a 
certain air of satisfaction to the 
man who sleepily answered the 
knock. ‘Great heavens! It’s 
you,” was the reply. ‘“ We 
didn’t expect you for another 
fortnight !’’ And with that the 
doors of hospitality were flung 
wide and the traveller succoured 
with stimulants and kindness. 
“In Tehran today ...” Did 
I hear aright? By your leave, 
sirs, assuredly no. To ears 
properly attuned the phrase was 
“in all our yesterdays.” And 
vision, donning the mantle of 
memory, conjures many a 
picture etched by the hand of 
time. Within the Legation 
wails, in a great house on the 
London model and s80 inap- 
propriately designed by the 
Office of Works for snowy 
Tehran winters, is the Coun- 
sellor, en poste in the place of 
his birth, be it noted. Benign 
and indulgent to the callow 
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soldier, he tries out on him, as 
Voltaire is alleged to have tried 
out his manuscripts on his cook, 
the draft of that sublime literary 
picture of the late Lord Curzon’s 
valet, ‘“‘ Arketal.” ‘Seems all 
right,’’ opines the soldier, em- 
barrassed by the strange rdle 
of literary critic thus thrust 
upon him and giving the matter 
no further thought until the 
after years. There, too, is the 
incident of the box of delicious 
mixed chocolates, arrived in the 
Bag without hint of sender. It 
was not till the next Bag arrived 
a fortnight later that the 
mystery was solved. ‘“*‘ My dear 

,’ said a letter from Aldous 
Huxley (if memory be accurate), 
“1 intended to send you a copy 
of my last book; but on re- 
reading it found it so like a box 
of mixed chocolates that I send 
the chocolates instead.” 

The Bag was a more accom- 
modating vehicle then than, 
rumour has it, it is now; and 
what mysteries were despatched 
and received in it! One could 
without demur from anyone 
send by the only safe means 
available tins of caviar to friends 
at home. (Shades of Dunster- 
force, when Tommy Atkins was 
rationed with caviar and re- 
jected it as “ fish jam” !) But, 
alas, many a budding life-friend- 
ship was cut short by the in- 
tervention of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. This was not 
due to any objection to the 
overburdening of His Majesty’s 
diplomatic mails, however, but 
to causes traceable to the faulty 
tinsmanship of the little shop 
round the corner. The day 
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came when a politely acid note 
arrived from the Foreign Office. 
‘** Dear Chancery,” it said, “* the 
Secretary of State wishes to 
know why all the despatches 
sent with your Bag Number 
stink of fish.” 

It was either “ Uncle” or 
Gladwyn who had to concoct a 
suitable reply to that one, while 
the rest of us discontinued our 
humanitarian efforts and were 
forced to console ourselves with 
added consumption of fresh, 
green caviar at two shillings a 
pound. Your indulgence, sirs, 
while I ru.sinate nostalgically 
on that episode and weep awhile 
at the departure of past glories. 
Fresh; green; straight from 
Caspian sturgeon’s roe, and at 
two shillings a pound, I repeat. 

A flask of wine, a ton of 


friends, indeed 
empty glass ! 
And while memory dwells on 
matters gastronomic, bring me, 
I pray, those little bowls of 
salted pistachio nuts to nibble 
between the courses, those 
bowls of dried raisins with 
which to idle while cogitating 
on a suitable diplomatic riposte. 
Serve me bortsch of strawberry 
hue, bitter-sweet beyond the 
dreams of the most fervent 
Noel Coward fans. Give me 
trout caught by mine own hand 
in the mountain valley of Lar, 
or mahi safed grilled o’er em- 
bers in a Murdab fisherman’s 
thatched bothy. Conjure me, 
I prithee, a royal partridge from 
the slopes of Elburz, tender as 
the embraces of Shirin and 
mounted upon saffron rice, each 
grain a miracle of separate dis- 


turn down an 
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solving entity, the whole gar- 
nished as fiss-in-jun with a sauce 
which is a melody in crushed 
walnut kernels and the globuled 
flesh of pomegranates. And a 
melon of Isfahan, I beg of you 
—of flesh and flavour surpassing 
those of the Hashashins’ para- 
dise, and of a ripeness judged by 
the cracking of its rind from the 
vibiation of galloping horses at 
fifty paces distance from the 
melon - beds. Then bring me, 
O Saki, old wine of old Shiraz, 
that I may once again toast 
Quwam-ul-Mulk and his Quash- 
quais and recall from its mellow 
caress the poesy of the inimi- 
table Hafiz, of Saadi and even 
of Rumi or of the old astronomer 
Khayyam. Forgive me if then 
I nod awhile, perchance to 
dream upon a herb-strewn couch 
between the desert and the 
sown, where by water willy- 
nilly flowing bloom the roses of 
yesteryear. If from the cob- 
web of the mind the fingers of 
memory will but deftly unravel 
the skein, maybe true pictures 
will emerge... . 


Ere “‘the phantom of false 
morning dies”? the Legation is 
astir, for the dawn heralds a 
special day. Mustafa Beg and 
his ghulams groom their charges 
and polish their saddlery. Body 
servants lay out uniforms that 
for long have not seen the light 
of day; for it is to be a full- 
dress affair, as befits a ceremony 
at which His Britannic Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary will present 
his Letters of Credence to the 
Shah. 

As the hour approaches we 
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the Legation fore- 
court. There stands the 
Minister, descendant of the 
victor of Plassy; the Coun- 
sellor, known now in all con- 
tinents as an aristocrat of 
letters; the First Secretary, 
ambassador in Brussels today ; 
the Second Secretary, now 
ambassador-designate to Paris 
and for some years chief British 
representative at U.N.O.; the 
Third Secretary; the Oriental 
Secretary, who is expert in the 
language and in local ways; 
the Vice-Consul and the latest- 
joined probationer Vice-Consul, 
a Consui-General now. All are 
in full diplomatic uniform, with 
feathered cocked hats upon their 
heads and golden-hilted rapiers 
at their sides. The Military 
Attaché and the Assistant 
Military Attaché are in the full 
dress of their respective regi- 
ments—the latter in that full- 
dress uniform familiar to those 
who saw the film ‘ Bengal 
Lancer.’ The ghulams, clad in 
long searlet riding-coats, white 
Persian lamb’s-wool pill-box hats 
upon their heads and riding- 
crops in their hands, are mounted 
on grey Arab horses to escort 
the Minister through the streets. 

With a clatter the landaus of 
the Persian Protocol Depart- 
ment, drawn by horses once of 
a British artillery battery of the 
First World War, rumble into 
the Legation courtyard, escorted 
by Persian Lancers with pennons 
of red and green. We enter the 
carriages in due order of prece- 
dence and drive off, lancers and 
ghulams forming escort on each 
side as we thunder under an 
archway which has the arms of 


gather in 
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Queen Victoria upon it and the 
Union Jack floating above it. 
Except for pedestrians on the 
pavements and men scooping 
water from open runnels to lay 
the dust before our progress, the 
requisite streets have been 
cleared. Groups of women 
shrouded from head to foot in 
black cloaks, with sombre peaks 
veiling half their faces from the 
gaze of men, watch us pass: 
male onlookers wear a sort of 
French képi, the renowned 
Pahlevi hat, recently forced on 
them by Royal command to 
replace their ancient head-gear ; 
but here and there mullahs of the 
Faith continue with their silken 
turbans, with a strip of green 
if they have made the pilgrim- 
mage to Kerbella or to Mecca. 
We are whisked through the 
streets of Tehran at a brisk trot 
and pull up abruptly outside 
the Gulistan Palace—the Rose 
Garden Palace. So abruptly 
do we stop that the shaft of the 
following landau misses decapi- 
tating the Head of the Chancery 
by a hair’s breadth and knocks 
askew his cocked hat, which he 
adjusts hurriedly in the interests 
of discipline and decorum. We 
file into the garden and are 
welcomed by the Chef du Pro- 
tocol. Then up marble steps we 
go and through the Hall of 
Mirrors, the walls and ceiling of 
which are completely encrusted 
with small pieces of mirror, 
scintillating like diamonds in 
the shafts of sunlight. We 
enter the Audience Chamber, 
where grave men in finely em- 
broidered, heavy robes of honour 
await the representative of His 
Britannic Majesty. We take up 
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our positions to await the entry 
of one who from the lowly status 
of a groom in Mazanderan rose 
to the command of a Persian 
Cossack brigade, and then to 
the throne of a country which 
knew Cyrus as king, whose 
queens and court ladies played 
polo centuries ago in the land of 
the game’s birth, and whose 
royal palace of Persepolis was 
burned down by Alexander the 
Great’s soldiers in a drunken 
orgy. He is the possessor of a 
collection of jewels of every 
description which has defeated 
computation by the highest 
Parisian experts who recently 
attempted to value it. His 
word is law of life and death to 
his subjects even at this date, 
as some of his subjects have 
had cause to know. Against all 
expert judgment, he has recently 
decided to build the first north- 
south railway in his country, to 
link his vast estates in the north 
with the capital, and the capital 
with a projected new port on 
the Persian Gulf: and he has 
created State monopolies to pay 
for its construction. He has 
indeed already cut the first sod 
on the site of the future Tehran 
railway station, and while doing 
so ignored the whirlwind which 
blew down ceremonial marquees 
and a tent pole on to the top- 
hat of the Belgian Director of 
Customs, and which sent 
Persians away shaking their 
heads and muttering ‘“ bad 
omen,” “ bad omen.” He has 
broken the power of tribal chief- 
tains and brought the most 
powerful of them to live in 
Tehran under his watchful eye. 
Generals tremble before him and 
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ministers walk warily before his 
gaze. Of such mould is the 
personage we now await. 

The Court Chamberlain holds 
back a curtain of rich Bokhara 
silk, and Riza Shah Pahlevi 
enters—briskly. He wears a 
dark-blue military uniform with 
broad red stripe down the 
trousers. In the centre of his 
peaked képi is the sister diamond 
to the Koh-i-Nur. This is the 
Darya-i-Nur, the River of Light 
—apparently of size and lustre 
equal to the Mountain of Light 
in British regalia—and from it 
sprout egret feathers. On each 
burly shoulder are three diamond 
stars, the size of our military 
captain’s stars, and in the clasp 
of his patent-leather belt is 
mounted an emerald the size of 
a wood-pigeon’s egg. We all 
bow, the Court officials bowing 
very low indeed, and the formal 
proceedings begin. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary reads greetings 
from his Sovereign to the 
Sovereign now before us: he 
presents the letters of recall of 
his predecessor and his own 
letters of credence. The Court 
Interpreter, who is a poet, trans- 
lates into liquid Persian syllables 
for the benefit of the Shah. The 
Shah reads his reply, as one 
monarch reading to another, and 
when the ceremony is over he 
comes down the line, from the 
Minister downwards, shaking 
hands. The new arrivals *: the 
Legation are introduced separ- 
ately and last. A robust figure, 
with the light striking the 
diamond shoulder stars and re- 
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flected in a myriad points from 
the Darya-i-Nur, stands gravely 
before one. Eyes from under 
dark, bushy eyebrows survey 
one’s form; an _ iron - grey 
moustache surmounts a stern 
mouth. Conventional phrases 
are exchanged; and then the 
Shah turns, salutes the assembly 
and abruptly leaves the chamber. 

The Courtiers, hitherto tense 
and rigid, relax, almost audibly, 
and the Chef du Protocol inquires 
of the Oriental Secretary why 
the Bengal Lancer wears an 
Indian head-dress when quite 
clearly he is not really an Indian. 
The Court Interpreter moves 
over and arm in arm we descend, 
discussing his latest couplets, 
which he recites so beautifully 
later at a reception under the 
plane-trees and by the gurgling 
freshets of Gulhak. And then 
he quotes from a famous early 
Persian poet :— 
“O nightingale, bring us good 

tidings of Spring : 
Let ill tidings be carried away by 
the owl.” 


In Persian it has a lilt and a 
rhyme :— 

** Biilbiilaé khétbr-i-bihar biar : 

Khabr-i-bad bé biim baz guzar.”’ 

It is in effect a wish and a 
prayer for a kindlier future, a 
pleasanter life, enunciated by 
a long-dead poet of Shiraz and 
now quoted as a neat little wish 
for good relations by the poet 
in the Gulistan of Tehran. May 
his shadow never grow less! 
May his couplets prosper in 
rhythm and resonance, and may 
the nightingale yet bring to us 
all good tidings of spring ! 





POLITE ARREST: A 


TURKISH INTERLUDE. 


BY NORMAN SWINTON. 


WE reached Ankara at ten 
o’clock on a cold morning late 
in April, coming down the long 
road that drops suddenly 
through the hills from the high 
windswept plateau of central 
Turkey. We were cramped and 
weary after driving for a day 
and half a night from Isken- 
derum, far in the south, and were 
anxious to find the British 
Embassy and collect a month’s 
accumulated mail. For our 


journey had begun in Australia, 
we had been on the road since 
we landed in Ceylon, and had 
suffered some unexpected delays. 
Now, having by signs and con- 
stant repetition of the magic 
words “‘ British Consul ”’ finally 


found the way, we parked the 
car in the asphalted courtyard 
beneath the Royal Arms that 
adorned the wall of the two- 
storeyed building. 

Sorting the bundle of letters, 
I gave several to John and 
Seotty, and tucked mine into a 
pocket to be read at leisure. 
The English mechanic on the 
Emba. sy staff checked over the 
car and, after altering the mix- 
ture a fraction, pronounced it 
fit to carry on without trouble 
for another ten thousand miies. 
We collected a supply of writing- 
paper, said good-bye, and drove 
away down the Bulvari Ataturk 
towards where a patch of watery 
sunlight made a bright spot in 
the gloom of the grey morning. 
For the next hour we were back 


in Australia among our relatives 
and friends, by which time it 
was after noon, the sun had given 
up the unequal struggle, and a 
cold wind was blowing down the 
almost empty street. 

Ankara is a living and grow- 
ing memorial to Kemal Ataturk. 
The main thoroughfare — the 
Bulvari Ataturk —is a wide 
street, subdivided into two lanes 
by a strip of garden where 
the trees and shrubs shiver and 
pale to yellow in the arctic-like 
conditions, and become bare 
and gaunt before the attacks of 
the boisterous winds. Today the 
city is still suffering from grow- 
ing-pains, but in time it should 
become as modern as any in the 
world, and the skeleton frames 
of many new buildings point 
to the gradual disappearance of 
the ugly drabness of old Ankara. 
There are well-organised fleets 
of trolley and diesel buses, with 
clattering trams running into 
the outer suburbs, but there are 
also taxis and a number of 
private cars, mostly American 
in origin, but with a few English 
or Continental makes as well. 
The Turks are westernised in 
their dress, and many of the 
men aré in uniform, for Turkey 
maintains a considerable stand- 
ing army. There were few 
women to be seen in the streets, 
but perhaps that was only be- 
cause of the cold. 

While we were getting money 
from the Bank a blustering wind 
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whipped the yellow leaves along 
the Bulvari and an icy rain 
squall, mixed with small hail- 
stones, raced down the moun- 
tain-side and across the city, 
leaving behind it a smudge of 
white along the roadways as it 
went on its wintry way, with 
a promise of more to come. We 
stopped at a filling-station on 
the outskirts of the city to take 
on more petrol, shivering in the 
wind, then continued on our 
way through a rainstorm that 
fell suddenly from out of the 
lowering grey skies. Gaunt 
poplars and yellow beeches lined 
the greasy road, already churned 
to a muddy quagmire by con- 
voys of army trucks, and far 
ahead of us the clouds hung 
threateningly over the ranges. 
On both sides there were bare, 
rocky hills, merging into green 
patches of cultivation and tree- 
covered undulations, and the 
road meandered crazily down 
a long slope into a green river 
valley. Here the road was in 
a dangerously uncertain state, 
narrow, broken and slippery ; 
but because a new road was 
being carved laboriously from 
the sheer hillsides by an army 
of workers, nothing was being 
done to make the old one safe 
for motor traffic. It was the 
same in the valley, where a 
sagging bridge carried the road 
over the river, one arch danger- 
ously broken and slowly sinking 
into the bed of the stream. 
Through the wet and bleak 
afternoon we drove, on a half- 
made road that was in parts no 
better than a cart-track, squelch- 
ing and plunging in and out of 
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unseen holes filled with khaki 
water that splashed across the 
car as it churned along in low 
gear. At one place the surface 
became so bad that we stopped, 
thinking we must surely have 
left the road altogether, but it 
was soon obvious that we were 
still on it, and we ploughed on. 
For hour after hour we climbed 
slowly into the hills and skidded 
too swiftly down into the valleys 
and along the mountain slopes, 
past isolated villages, some of 
them merely groups of slab huts 
with flat roofs and over-hanging 
box windows, dull and colourless, 
squatting forlornly on the bleak 
hillsides where the trees still wore 
their winter dress though it was 
now late in spring. In the larger 
villages many of the houses were 
Tudor in their appearance and 
had charm and beauty, but they 
could all have done with a coat 
of paint, and some looked to 
be standing only by the grace 
of God and the support of 
numerous props. In this bitter 
mountain-land the people all 
wear padded clothing and boots, 
and a piece of their headgear, or 
a length of cloth, is wrapped 
across nose and mouth, leaving 
only the eyes uncovered. After 
letting down a window of the 
car and feeling the cutting edge 
of the wind we appreciated the 
necessity for such protection, 
and hurriedly closed it again. 
At the village of Kizileahaman 
we stopped for a few moments 
in the market-place and, under 
the interested stare of the 
villagers, bought a loaf of fresh 
bread and some potatoes for a 
ridiculously small sum of money. 
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We did not spend much time 
there; for in front of us the 
clouds were still low on the 
mountain tops and we wanted 
to be over the ranges before 
darkness came. The rain that 
had been falling all day, and for 
many days past, had seeped 
from off the waterlogged hill- 
sides and lay in deep pools on 
the road, turning it into a 
slippery morass of oozing black 
mud that was being constantly 
stirred by the churning wheels 
of heavy transport trucks and 
buses. Trees and rocks looked 
gaunt and ghostly in the murki- 
ness. Driving became a matter 
of second gear, with the light 
from the headlamps pushed back 
by the wall of drab white mist 
through which the car ground 
its way, with the blaring horn 
bringing forth eerie echoes from 
the invisible mountains. An 
occasional clear pocket raised 
hopes that we might be coming 
to an end of the cold, white 
clamminess, and gradually and 
almost imperceptibly we reached 
more open and _ undulating 
country, leaving the mountains 
and clouds behind. Then the 
road was clear except for a few 
streamers of fog that ran away 
into the huddled clusters of 
trees along the river. We began 
to feel hungry, and stopped by 
the roadside for a quick sand- 
wich and some tea out of a 
Thermos flask. It was so un- 
pleasantly cold out of the car 
that we stayed in its cramped 
warmth and as soon as possible 
got under way again. 

At Gerede, a muddy 
town where the clouds 


little 
had 
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come back to roost heavily, we 
stopped for a few moments to 
take on a couple of gallons of 
petrol to get us through the 
remaining sixty or seventy miles 
to Istanbul. The light was 
now failing fast, and the rain 
was drifting so heavily across 
the windscreen that the blades 
of the wipers had to fight to keep 
the two fan-shaped patches clear 
for the driver to peer through. 

It was our intention to stop 
at some suitable point along the 
road before reaching the town 
of Izmit, because we had been 
advised that a forbidden zone— 
of which there are many through- 
out Turkey — extended from 
there all the way to Istanbul. 
In these zones it is forbidden 
for motorists to stop or to leave 
the road, but we needed sleep 
and we wanted to halt where we 
could do s0 without 
the regulations. 


breaking 
Time slipped 
behind us into the wet darkness 
and the hours merged together 


until it was almost midnight, 
and now Izmit was about a 
dozen miles away. We watched 
for a suitable place to pull up, 
and at last spotted a track going 
off to the left, just a few feet 
beyond a wooden bridge that 
had been loud with the rumble 
of our crossing. I backed and 
turned the car quickly, and the 
headlights shone into the narrow 
opening in the wall of trees and 
bushes. 

“ This looks hopeful,” I said ; 
‘*how about taking the torch, 
John, and seeing what it’s like ? 
Just to get off the road and out 
of sight is all we want. The 
important thing now is to get 
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some sleep, because we're all 
too tired to go much farther 
without any, and if we're not 
careful one of us will fall asleep 
while we’re driving!” 

The narrow beam of the torch 
danced away ahead of John and 
the darkness seemed thicker 
than ever and weighed down so 
heavily that Scotty and I felt 
no desire to talk, and the only 
sound was the restless stirring 
of the leaves, the creak of seat 
springs, and—now that the 
engine was no longer running— 
the far-away sound of water 
gushing over stones, which at 
least settled one problem for us. 
Somewhere a long way off a dog 
barked, clear in the chill darkness. 

It could have been only a few 
moments that John was away, 
but it seemed an age before the 
glow of the torch appeared and 
he came back through the trees. 


“ Tt’s not too good,” he said, 


“ but it should do. We can get 
about twenty yards off the road 
and into some bushes out of 
sight, and it looks as if it should 
be easy enough to get down to 
the river. There must be some- 
one living close by, because I 
heard a dog barking and there 
was a light, but I don’t suppose 
it’ll matter as we’re not in the 
forbidden area.” 

“That sounds good enough. 
At least we'll be able to get an 
hour or 80’s sleep in the car and 
have a wash in the morning 
before getting into Istanbul. 
We heard the dog, too; there's 
probably a farm-house round 
here somewhere, but we'll just 
have to hope they won’t bother 
about us tonight, because I 
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don’t particularly feel like mak- 
ing polite conversation! Well, 
what about it? Do we stay 
here and make the best of it, or 
go on and hope to find some- 
thing better ?”’ 

“Stay here.” There was no 
hesitation in either voice. 

“ Right. If you’ll guide me in 
with the torch, John, I'll park 
the old lady and we'll get stuck 
into that other Thermos of tea.” 

I started the engine again, 
switched on the headlights, and 
then backed a few yards 80 as 
to give myself a better turn-in 
from the road. Watching the 
directing beam of the torch I 
drove slowly along the track, 
lurching and plunging in and 
out of unseen holes and water 
channels and over grass-covered 
stones, and finally came into a 
tiny glade and stopped beside a 
large tree. The deep, unfriendly 
darkness seemed to rush in as 
soon as the headlights were 
extinguished, and the small in- 
terior ceiling-light did little to 
dispel it. The dog barked again 
and a light glimmered for an 
instant, some way off. 

** Oh, damn, I suppose this is 
someone coming to check up on 
us to see that we’re not trying 
to steal the bridge or some- 
thing,’ John remarked; “ but 
we're going to have that tea 
first before we talk to anyone, 
80 let’s get it out.” 

Scotty had already divided the 
tea into the three large enamel 
mugs. “ Get that into you and 
you'll feel better,” he said. 

We sat there in silence, sip- 
ping the heavenly warmth of the 
milkless tea, feeling it soak 
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through the chill of our tired 
bodies. 

“How would it be if we put 
out the light, then perhaps they 
won’t bother coming over here?” 
I couldn’t have explained why 
this should be 80, but to my 
weary mind it seemed to have 
some sense. The light snapped 
off and we listened for the sound 
of anyone approaching, expect- 
ing—but not wanting—to hear 
it. Outside the closed windows 
of the car the leaves rustled and 
the wind whispered in the night, 
and the stream was loud in the 
stillness. The bright dial of my 
wrist-watch said it was just 
midnight. 


Then we heard it: the sound 


of several voices and the tramp- 
ing of feet coming closer, and 
there was a lantern bobbing 
along towards us. 

‘“* Here they come,” resignedly ; 


‘** it sounds like the whole Turk- 
ish army. Better have the light 
on again, I suppose, so they will 
see that we’re not worried about 
them, whoever they are.” 

We sat there in the pool of 
light, and suddenly we seemed 
to be surrounded by dimly seen 
figures, all of them carrying 
rifles. The dog which had given 
tongue snuffled and growled 
round the wheels of the car. 
As our eyes became accustomed 
to the half-light of the lantern 
we could see that all the figures 
were in uniform greatcoats, so 
that remark about the Turkish 
army had not been so far out 
after all. They stood there for 
a moment, talking among them- 
selves; then one of them—a 
corporal by the stripes on his 
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sleeve—asked us a question in 
Turkish, which meant nothing 
to us. We lifted the mugs we 
were holding and showed that 
we were drinking, then waited 
for their next move. They were 
obviously puzzled and talked 
among themselves once more. 
The corporal tried again; then 
it was our turn and I said in 
slow, clear tones—as is the way 
of British people when talking to 
foreigners, thinking thereby to 
enable them to understand what 
is being said : 

“We come from Ankara,” 
waving a hand in the direction 
[ thought the city lay, “ and we 
go to Istanbul,’ with another 
wave of the hand towards that 
city. ‘* We sleep here,” and to 
add emphasis to the explanation 
I put my hands together as 
though I was about to say a 
prayer and put my head down 
on them, closing my eyes as I 
did so. “Sleep here tonight,” 
I pointed towards the ground ; 
“tomorrow we go to Istanbul.” 

There was more talking among 
the soldiers, and we waited to 
see what would happen. Would 
they understand what we meant? 
Apparently they did not, and in 
@ moment the corporal was back 
again with another spate of words, 
which still meant nothing to us. 
In turn we went through our 
act again, pointing, miming and 
telling them in loud and simple 
language what we wanted to do. 

“ Let’s wrap ourselves in the 
rugs,’ I suggested ; “‘ that might 
give them the idea.” We did 
this, wrapping and tucking the 
rugs round our legs, and then 
lay back with closed eyes. 
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They were still not satisfied 
and the corporal was beginning 
to show some concern. There 
was more talking and some arm- 
waving, pointing back along the 
track we had taken off the main 
road. After a few moments of 
this the corporal turned back 
to us and spoke again, pointing 
back the way we had come. 

We looked, and felt, com- 
pletely baffled. 

More chattering and pointing ; 
then he tried to open the door 
of the car. 

“D’you know I think he 
wants to show us something 
over there,’ Scotty sounded a 
little doubtful. ‘“ See if it will 
make him any happier if you go 
with him and find out what it 
is.”’ 

“Oh, well, I suppose it can’t 
do any harm.” I tossed the 
rug from around myself and got 
out of the car. “ You shew 
me,” I gestured towards where 
the corporal had been pointing, 
and we walked together along 
the track. We reached the road 
and he pointed again, and I 
could now see that another 
track led off on the other side, 
and he urged me towards it. 
It was much wider than the 
track we had followed and was 
well used, and at the end of 
fifty yards I suddenly saw the 
shadowy outline of one or two 
squat buildings. The corporal 
indicated the closest of these 
buildings, then pointed back 
towards the car, saying some- 
thing as he did so. He then 
turned one arm rapidly through 
the air in a circular motion, 
and then he clenched both 
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fists and, holding them oppo- 
site one another, moved them 
up and down, first one and 
then the other, and suddenly I 
realised what it was he wanted. 

‘* How very nice of them,” I 
thought; ‘‘they want us to 
move so they can keep an eye 
on us during the rest of the 
night, and stop anyone trying 
to steal anything from the car!” 

I copied his act to be sure 
that I really understood what 
he wanted, whereupon he 
grinned broadly and nodded 
his head several times. 

‘*] think their barracks are 
just across the road,” I reported 
to the others; ‘‘ at least there 
are some buildings there and 
the corporal wants us to move 
over there, so they can keep an 
eye on the car, I guess. What 
a place to stop! We couldn’t 
have got any closer to the army 
if we’d made a point of it!” 

Moving the car was only a 
matter of backing out of our 
retreat and driving along the 
track on the other side of the 
road, then parking under the 
spreading limbs of a huge tree 
a few feet from the barracks 
building. The corporal seemed 
to be quite relieved when this 
was accomplished, and he and 
most of the soldiers drifted 
away to their quarters, leaving 
one Man on guard standing close 
by the car with his rifle and fixed 
bayonet slung from one shoulder. 

‘** Well, that seems to be all 
for tonight,’ John remarked ; 
** so let’s get ourselves some sleep 
before they decide they want us 
to move somewhere else ! ”’ 

It took only a few seconds to 
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wrap ourselves in the rugs again, 
and the thought of a few hours 
of sleep, however cramped in 
the confined quarters of the car, 
was very pleasant. But such 
thoughts were not to be undis- 
turbed for long, and it was only 
a few moments before there was 
a tapping on the window and a 
dim face peered through the 
glass behind my shoulder. It 
was the corporal, and clearly he 
wanted something. 

“What now ?” as I resignedly 
threw off the rug and opened 
the door. 

He said something and 
gesticulated towards the build- 
ing, then grasped my arm and 
pulled me in that direction. 
When I got out alone he pointed 
to the others, then to me and 
to the building, all of which 
obviously meant they were to 
come as well. 

‘Come on, let’s get it over! 
If we go in with them for a short 
time they might leave us alone 
and let us get some sleep. I 
suppose we'd better be sociable!”’ 
There was really nothing else to 
be done, but we silently cursed 
the whole Turkish army. I 
locked the car behind us. 

The barracks building was 
long and low, with a floor of 
hard packed earth and rounded 
stones, like cobbles, and along 
both sides there was a long, 
double-tiered bunk on which a 
number of soldiers were sleeping, 
wrapped in their blankets like 
khaki cocoons. In the centre 
of the single room there was a 
round drum-like iron stove, from 
which a broken flue led up and 
out through one of the side walls 
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above the top tier of bunks. 
One of the soldiers was getting 
a fire going in this stove, using 
pieces of a broken box, and 
after much blowing and the 
vain use of several matches it 
began to burn and soon was roar- 
ing and glowing brighter with 
the friendly heat. ‘“ It’s worth 
missing a little sleep to have 
this,” we thought, and stood 
closer to the warmth. But that 
did not satisfy our hosts, and 
from somewhere several wooden 
boxes were produced and set 
round the stove for us to sit on, 
with folded army blankets to 
give us a little more comfort. 

“How very kind they’re 
being,’’ we thought, “‘ going to 
such a lot of bother to light the 
fire in the first place and now 
doing their best to make us as 
comfortable as they can.” No 
one seemed unduly concerned 
about disturbing the sleeping 
soldiers, and the noise of talk- 
ing and breaking wood became 
louder and louder. We looked 
at one another and then at the 
stove, and no one could think 
of anything to say, and 80 we 
sat for awhile, pondering the 
next move. 

Two of the soldiers had gone 
outside carrying their metal 
water - bottles, and they now 
came back with them glistening 
and dripping from wherever it 
was they obtained their supply. 
The bottles Were put on the top 
of the stove to boil and in due 
course tea was brewed in small 
glasses, milkless, but very sweet 
and hot, and they were handed 
to us. We sipped slowly, hold- 
ing the hot glasses in our hand- 
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kerchiefs, while the soldiers 
looked and listened as we made 
appreciative noises. A second 
glass was given to us when the 
first was finished, in spite of our 
protestations that the soldiers 
should have some first, and a 
third also. After that they 
agreed to have some themselves. 

Suddenly the corporal—who 
appeared to be of a somewhat 
higher level of intelligence— 
produced a small notebook and 
a fountain pen and began to 
write in it: he then handed the 
book to us and as we read the 
name he had written—‘* Mah- 
met ”’—he said it and at the 
same time tapped himself on 
the chest. 


“ Aha-a-a-a-h! Mehmet,” 


pointing to him, and he grinned 
broadly and nodded his head 
violently. 

I took the pen from him and 


wrote our names in his book, 
pointing in turn to each of us. 
‘* Norman ...John... Scotty,” 
and there were smiles of com- 
prehension all round as the 
book was passed from hand to 
hand. Two of the other soldiers 
then wrote their names in the 
book, tapping themselves on the 
chest as they did so and speak- 
ing their names, “ Tasin”... 
* Rasit,”’ at the same time. 
Things were improving now 
and we had at last established 
contact, so we thought to carry 
matters a step further. Taking 
the book and pen again I wrote 
** Ankara”? — waving a hand 
in its general direction — and 
‘‘ Istanbul,’ doing the same 
thing, trying to tell them that 
we had come from the first- 
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mentioned place and were on 
our way to the latter. How- 
ever, this did not seem to ring 
a bell, and it was doubtful if it 
meant anything to them. After 
this the correspondence-conver- 
sation lapsed and died, and we 
sat in silence while the soldiers 
finished their tea. A surrepti- 
tious glance at my watch told 
me it was almost 2 A.M. 

“T think we’ve been suffi- 
ciently polite now, don’t you ? ” 
I asked the others. ‘‘ We should 
be able to go back to the car 
without hurting their feelings— 
anyhow, let’s see what happens 
when we show them we want to 
leave.” 

We got to our feet and made 
signs that we wanted to return 
to the car to sleep, but the 
corporal — ‘‘ Mahmet,’’ as we 
now knew him to be — was 
clearly against this plan, for 
he shook his head and waved 
his hands in protest. He said 
something to the soldiers round 
the stove and two of them got 
up and collected a number of 
blankets from the surrounding 
bunks and, after clearing an 
area in the corner of the upper 
tier farthest from the door, 
proceeded to make up three 
beds. From a wooden chest on 
the floor a number of large white 
towels were extracted and laid 
on the beds in the place of sheets. 

We grinned at one another. 

‘* Seems like they want us to 
sleep there,” remarked Scotty, 
“and they've even given us 
sheets! They’re certainly going 
to a great deal of trouble to 
make us comfortable, aren’t 
they? Well, I suppose it’ll be 
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better than the car, though the 
bunks look rather short for us— 
these boys are all such stumpy 
little blokes—but I’m not too 
proud to curl up a bit and make 
the most of this warmth and 
comfort ! ” 

“ Suits me!” 

‘** Me too!” 

When the beds were made 
Corporal Mahmet indicated that 
we should climb up into them; 
so after a quick trip out into 
the cold of the night, we hung 
our clothes on pegs along the 
wall and wormed into the nest 
of blankets and Turkish towels. 
Sure enough they were too short 
for us, but Mahmet tucked 
the blankets in again and all 
was well. The lanterns were 
extinguished — all except one, 
which was dimmed and left 
standing on a box—and in the 
gloom of the long room, amidst 
the heavy breathing of those 
of the soldiers already asleep, 
we slid quickly and easily into 
unconsciousness. 

It was a little after six o’clock 
the next morning when we 
crawled out of our beds. Several 
of the soldiers were already up 
and standing round the stove 
with their hands in their pockets, 
watching the efforts of one of 
their number who was stoking 
it to life again. The weather 
had cleared and the air was 
crisply cold when we went out- 
side to shave and wesh in the 
water of the small icy stream 
that ran past the barracks and 
into the river. We took our 
time preparing and eating break- 
fast—after all, we had only 
about fifty miles te go to 
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Istanbul and there seemed little 
reason to hurry—and before we 
had finished a jeep arrived, 
driven by a soldier with fou: 
stripes on his sleeve. All the 
others stood rigidly to attention 
when he spoke to them. We 
found out later that he was a 
sergeant - major. He did not 
appear to be too pleased to find 
us in the camp, and said so in 
plain language, judging by the 
expressions of those who had 
befriended us the night before. 
We leisurely completed break- 
fast, then packed the car and 
tidied up, while the soldiers 
idled round aimlessly. Soon it 
became apparent that they were 
waiting for us to finish, so we 
hurried a little, thinking that 
perhaps they wanted us away 
before having their own meal. 
I thought it would be a good 
idea to have a picture of our 
friends, so produced my camera 
and showed it to the sergeant- 
major, making a wide embracing 
motion with my arms, as though 
to take in all the soldiers stand- 
ing round. He seemed agree- 
able and rapped out an order 
which shortly had them all 
grouped round him, with John 
and Scotty in their midst, and 
I took their picture. But the 
sergeant-major’s demeanour was 
such that we felt that Corporal 
Mahmet was getting into trouble 
for taking us into the barracks 
for the night. There seemed 
nothing we could do about it, 
however, except to shake the 
hand of each of the three with 
whom we had had most dealings 
—Mahmet, Tasin, and Rasit— 
and try to show that they were 
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our friends, hoping to impress 
the sergeant-major by doing so. 

As we opened the doors of the 
car and started to get inside, 
the sergeant- major suddenly 
awakened to violent life and 
dashed to his jeep, leapt into 
the driving seat and started the 
motor. He then waved and 
beckoned and seemed to be 
wanting one of us to ride with 
him. 

“Tl go with him,” I said, 
getting out of the car and 
slamming the door behind me, 
‘*and you follow on. But don’t 
lose sight of me because I 
don’t want to be stranded in 
Turkey !” 

Our tyres scattered the mud 
and sand as we made a viciously 
sharp turn, the wheels spinning 
as they sought for a grip. The 
sergeant-major shouted an order 
over his shoulder to Corporal 
Mahmet as we shot forward 
along the track, and I saw the 
corporal leaping into the back 
seat of the car. I suddenly had 
a feeling that perhaps things 
were not so happy as we had 
thought, and that all the atten- 
tion we had received was not 
given to us out of pure kindness 
of heart. Maybe we had done 
something we should not have 
done, and since we were off 
the beaten track perhaps it 
might take a while to straighten 
things out. They might even 
decide to put us in prison until 
they were satisfied we were not 
spies, and from all I had heard of 
Turkish prisons that might not 
be a pleasant experience. These 
thoughts kept pace with me all 
through the long, cold ride to 
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Izmit and, even knowing them 
to be foolish, I could not help 
but worry a little. 

Those were twelve of the 
coldest miles I have ever experi- 
enced. The jeep was open and 
I was dressed in a thin shirt and 
jacket and was not wearing an 
overcoat ; the wind was bitingly 
cold in spite of the warm sun, 
and before we reached Izmit I 
was numb and frozen. The 
sergeant-major cracked on at a 
fast pace and the jeep bounced 
and skidded along with mud 
and water spraying from its 
wheels, while I hung tightly to 
the hand-grip to stop myself 
from being thrown out. The 
others did not attempt to main- 
tain the same speed over the 
rough road, but at least they 
were able to keep us in sight, 
and every time I leaned out to 
look for them there they were 
some way behind us, still coming. 
We raced into the outskirts of 
the town and stopped with a 
jerk outside a gate that led into 
what appeared to be a trans- 
port depot, guarded by two 
soldiers with rifles and fixed 
bayonets. The sergeant-major 
snapped an order and they 
rushed to open the gate and let 
us through, followed by the 
car, which had by this time 
come up and stopped behind us. 
Inside the depot we all climbed 
out and stood round waiting to 
see what would happen next. 

The sergeant-major went off 
to report and, since we could 
not talk to the soldiers, we could 
only stand and watch them 
while they examined our car 
with great interest. As we 
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waited, an engine suddenly 
started up and the jeep in 
which I had ridden backed out 
from where it had been parked 
and smacked into the rear wing 
of our car. We saw the crash 
coming a second before it hap- 
pened and shouted, as did the 
soldiers standing round, but it 
was too late, and the two 
vehicles met with a grinding, 
scraping impact. There was 
much consternation among the 
soldiers, particularly the driver 
of the jeep, but the damage 
was not serious — only minor 
scratches and a small dent, and 
a break in the plastic moulding. 
The sergeant-major came back 
at this moment with a second 
lieutenant, who spoke to us in 
good English. They were both 
greatly concerned and offered 
to do anything we wanted to 
have it repaired, and could they 
do anything as compensation. 
The driver was told a few things 
by the sergeant-major, but we 
assured them that the damage 
was slight and that the driver 
of the jeep was not to blame. 
All we wanted was for the car 
to be washed to remove some 
of the mud and grime through 
which we had come the previous 
day. What we really wanted 
was to get on our way without 
more delay, and to have the 
damage repaired here would 
have taken more time than we 
were prepared to wait. No 
sooner had we asked than the 
matter was in hand: an order 
was given, the car run up on to 
@ concrete ramp, and two of the 
soldiers put to work with a hose 
and polishing rags. The mud 
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proved to be of a particularly 
clinging variety and one of the 
soldiers began to work on it 
with a stiff bristle brush which, 
if he had been allowed to con- 
tinue, would have been disas- 
trous to the paintwork. 

The second lieutenant led us 
to one of the offices in a large 
building, where we sat down 
and were offered cigarettes. It 
was a chilly and rather austere 
room with some hard chairs, a 
couple of benches and two plain 
wooden tables scatiwred with 
papers, and there were one or 
two maps stuck on the walls 
with drawing-pins. 

“Where do you come from ? 
What is your name? Where 
are you going to?” 

Those were easy to answer, 
as was also the one about 
““How do you like Turkey?” 
But “‘ How long are you staying 
in Turkey ?”’ was not so easy— 
we hardly knew ourselves. 

A man in civilian clothing 
entered the room and spoke to 
the lieutenant, who turned to 
us and said : 

“This man is interested to 
meet you because he has a 
brother who is in Sydney.” 

** Oh, has he —that’s interest- 
ing. What part of Sydney?” 

“He says he doesn’t live 
there, he is on a ship which has 
gone to Sydney to bring back 
wool. But he likes it very much 
and says he would be bappy to 
be able to go back there and 
live. The people in Australia 
have all been very kind to them 
and shown them round the 
city, which they say is very 
beautiful.” 
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Just then two officers wearing 
captain’s stars came into the 
room. ‘The lieutenant jumped 
to his feet, saluted, and spoke 
rapidly in Turkish to them for 
a few moments, then listened 
while one of them replied. He 
turned and said ; 

“The captain says he wants 
to take you to our Head- 
quarters so that you can meet 
the general, so will you please 
go with him now? I’m sorry we 
were not able to talk together 
for a longer time so that I could 
know more about your country, 
but I am very glad to have met 
you.” 

‘“* We're sorry too, but perhaps 
some day you may visit Aus- 
tralia and we will meet again. 
Good-bye.”” We shook hands. 


The washing of the car had 
not been completed, but the 
captain was in a hurry and we 


left with it half clean. We 
thanked the soldiers for what 
they had done and—the lieuten- 
ant interpreting—assured every- 
one again that the damage 
to the paintwork was of no 
account and could easily be 
repaired at some other time. 

The captain had his own jeep 
and I rode with him, the others 
following behind, with the 
sergeant-major now in our car. 
The lieutenant and the other 
captain stood together watching 
us a8 we left, and al) work in the 
depot stopped until we were 
through the gate. The trip this 
time was only short, just a few 
blocks, and it was not so cold 
because the jeep had side cur- 
tains to shield us from the wind, 
neither did the captain drive at 
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such a speed as had the sergeant- 
major. 

The thought of being taken 
to see “ the general’? made me 
think that perhaps my early 
fears were groundless and we 
were not in disgrace after all. 
Maybe all the attention last 
night had merely been out of 
kindliness and we were not 
under arrest—however polite— 
as we had been fearing! Any- 
how, it would be an interest- 
ing experience to meet “ the 
general.” 

The jeep stopped in front of 
a large, two-storeyed house, and 
outside it there was a soldier 
standing on guard in a small 
sentry - box. The captain re- 
turned his salute, hurriedly, as 
he ushered us inside and then 
directed us into a room where 
we were surprised—pleasantly— 
to find a number of American 
officers and N.C.0.s. We intro- 
duced ourselves to a colonel who 
came forward to greet us, and 
he in turn presented us to the 
others. The Turkish captain 
and the sergeant-major had dis- 
appeared. 

‘** What are you boys doing in 
this part of the world?” It was 
the colonel speaking. 

“We're from Australia,” I 
replied, “and we’re motoring 
through Turkey. We don’t 
know why we’ve been brought 
here, except that we were told 
that it was to meet a general, 
although we can’t imagine why 
he should want to meet us! 
We spent last night with some 
soldiers in their barracks near 
a river about twelve miles out 
of the town and we were brought 
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in to the transport depot this 
morning, and now we’re here! 
We don’t know if we're in dis- 
grace for sleeping in the barracks 
back there, or whether they’re 
all just being very kind and 
trying to make our visit more 
pleasant ! Perhaps you can tell 
us what it’s all about?” 

‘No, I’m afraid I can’t help 
you there,” the colonel replied, 
“and I don’t know of any 
general around here for you to 
meet. But Ul try to find out 
what it’s all about as soon as 
our interpreter comes back; he 
shouldn’t be long.” 

“Thanks. At least it would 
be a relief to know! Have any 


of you, by any chance, ever been 
to Australia? There were a lot 
of your fellows there during the 
war—as a matter of fact I fought 
alongside one of your infantry 
units in New Guinea—the 32nd 


Regiment—down around Buna 
and Gona, along the Kakoda 
Trail in 1942.” 

‘“* No, [ didn’t get around that 
part of the world myself, but 
Bob ”’—indicating one of the 
sergeants—‘* was there, weren’t 
you, Bob? Wasn’t the 32nd 
your unit?” 

“Yeah, colonel, I was in the 
32nd, but I didn’t join them 
until after that campaign had 
ended and they’d moved on. I 
never did get down to Australia, 
though we kept moving right 
on into the Philippines and then 
up to Japan. I sure was sorry 
about that, because by all the 
stories I’ve heard from the 
fellows who'd been there, Sydney 
and Melbourne must have been 
quite some places, and I sure 
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would like to have got down 
there !”’ 

I wondered about the stories 
he had been told. 

** Are you here on some kind 
of a mission, colonel ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Yeah, that’s right. We're 
here to teach the Turks how to 
use all the equipment and trans- 
port America has given them 
under Marshall Aid.” 

“ How long have 
here t” 

‘* Guess it’s about a year now, 
and we’ve got six months to go 
before we go back to the States.” 

A Turk dressed in smart 
civilian clothes came into the 
room and was introduced as the 
official interpreter. He spoke to 
the colonel in low tones for a few 
moments, who then turned to us. 

‘“* Tt seems that you guys were 
found in a prohibited area last 
night and they’ve brought you 
here to ask you a few questions.” 

“In a prohibited zone! But 
that’s impossible! We were 
told it didn’t start until we 
reached Izmit, which is why we 
stopped where we did, so we'd 
be sure not to be in the forbidden 
area!” 

** Well, I guess someone must 
have made a mistake when they 
told you about it, because it’s 
the whole district of [Izmit that’s 
included in that prohib'ted area 
and it begins at the river where 
you were found. Anyhow, I 
guess everything will be O.K. 
when they’ve asked you a few 
questions and had a look at 
your passports—you’ ve got those 
with you I suppose, have yout” 

“Oh yes, we've got our pass- 
ports.” 


you been 
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“Oan we use your office, 
colonel ¢ ” interrupted the inter- 
preter. ‘“ It’ll be quiet in there 
and we won’t be disturbed.” 

“Sure, make yourselves at 
home. I'll see you guys later.” 

We crossed the entrance hall 
and went into a room on the 
other side, the walls of which 
were covered with maps. On a 
desk in one corner was a small 
wooden plate labelled with the 
colonel’s name. We sat down 
and the interpreter asked to see 
our passports. We handed them 
to him and he turned the pages 
of each in turn, scrutinising the 
photographs and examining the 
visa stamps of the various 
countries we had visited. 
Finally he looked up. 

“You all come from Aus- 
tralia, according to your pass- 
ports. Whereabouts in Aus- 
tralia do you live?” 

We told him we were ali from 
Sydney. 

“What are you doing in 
Turkey ?” 

We said we were merely 
visitors, travelling through. 

“Where did you come 
from?” 

We told him. 

“Why did you stop last 
night where you did? Didn’t 
you know you were in a pro- 
hibited area ? ”’ 

It took a few moments to 
give the full story, but at the 
end of it he sppeared to be 
satisfied. Soon afterwards two 
staff officers came in and were 
introduced to us. They spoke 
to the interpreter for some 
time, then he turned back to us. 

‘““We are now satisfied that 
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what you have said is true and 
you made a mistake about the 
prohibited area, but the matter 
has had to be referred to the 
Police Department and they 
want to ask you some questions. 
It is only a matter of routine, 
s0 we hope you won’t mind. 
The Police Chief will be coming 
here shortly.” 

We sat and talked informally 
for a time, and then the Police 
Chief arrived. He was a portly 
figure in a uniform of slate blue, 
with a wide leather belt round 
his waist fastened by a huge 
brass buckle, and on his left 
chest there was a large silver 
star. He spoke to the inter- 
preter and the two staff officers 
for a few moments, and then 
we were asked to accompany 
him to Police Headquarters. It 
seemed that he could not speak 
English and the interpreter told 
us he would come with us. 

We said good-bye to the 
Americans and went out, and I 
got into the Chief’s jeep with 
the interpreter. The journey 
was short, across the railroad 
track, down some narrow lanes 
and across what seemed to 
be the back yard of a house, 
and there we were at Police 
Headquarters. It was a sad 
building and appeared to be 
losing the last rounds of an 
unequai battle against the 
elements and the _ irresistible 
passage of time. A couple of 
jeeps were parked close to the 
fence and several policemen 
lounged in the sunlight... 
apparently the crime wave had 
not yet started for the day. 

In an office on the first floor 
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we were questioned again, this 
time by an official who spoke 
fairly good English and con- 
stantly twiddled the ends of his 
curling moustache. The Police 
Chief sat on the edge of a chair 
twisting his cap in his hands. 

‘So you’re from Australia.” 
We said yes, we were from 
Australia. 

‘* How many sheep are there 
in Australia now? How much 
wool do you export every year ? 
You grow a lot of wheat too, 
don’t yout How much is 
exported ? Does Australia have 
any trade with Turkey ? ” 

These were questions that 
only an economist would be 
able to answer correctly, but 
we hazarded wild guesses to 
each one, which apparently 
‘atisfied him. Anyhow, perhaps 
he would not have known if we 


were right or wrong: maybe it 
did not matter what answer we 


gave. Or did it? 

We were asked for our pass- 
ports, and again they were 
examined carefully and the visa 
stamps scrutinised from all 
angles. They were not returned 
to us but were kept in a neat 
pile on the corner of his desk, 
which somewhat damped our 
spirits again. 

A messenger entered the office, 
said something to the man with 
the moustache, and we all got 
up and went into another office. 
This was somewhat more com- 
fortably furnished than the other 
and had a large, glass-topped 
desk, behind which a fat man, 
also in civilian clothes, was 
sitting. Another civilian sat in 
an armchair near the window. 

B2 
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Several officials had accom- 
panied us into this office and 
they all bowed and were very 
polite when speaking, and stood 
rigidly to attention when the 
fat man said anything to them. 
We were introduced by the 
interpreter, and he told us that 
this was the Director of Intelli- 
gence in charge of all security 
measures for the surrounding 
districts. We felt suitably im- 
pressed ; for this was really the 
top man and our fate was in his 
fat hands. 

Our passports had been 
brought in and were now handed 
to the Director, who went 
through them with as close a 
scrutiny as had all the others. 
He asked a lot of questions of 
the Police Chief and our army 
interpreter, while the various 
officials put in a word here and 
there, and we sat in an anxious 
and uncomprehending group in 
front of the desk. 

At last the interpreter turned 
to us and said, *‘ The Director 
asks why did you go off the 
road in a prohibited area? 
Why did you not go to a hotel 
to sleep?” 

We had explained all this 
twice already, but went through 
the tedious details again; for 
in such circumstances it would 
have been unwise to show bore- 
dom. 

“Why are you visiting 
Turkey?” We explained our 
reason for being here. 

‘“'Where are you going when 
you leave Turkey?” We told 
him. 

“* How long will you be stay- 
ing in Turkey ? Where will you 
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be staying? Wo you know 
anyone in Turkey?” 

‘* We are staying only a few 
days, and while in Istanbul we 
will live in a hotel, but we don’t 
know which one. No, we don’t 
know anyone in the country, 
but we will see the British 
Consul when we reach Istanbul 
and he will be able to tell you 
at any time where we are stay- 
ing.” 

Our answers were repeated to 
the Director and they all talked 
among themselves for a few 
moments. Then the interpreter 
turned again to us. 

“The Director says he is 
now satisfied that everything is 
quite in order and that you only 
stopped where you did because 
you did not know it was for- 
bidden. He apologises for all 
the inconvenience you have 
suffered, but says it was neces- 
sary to investigate your story 
because you were in a pro- 
hibited area, and he hopes you 
will not hold any ill feelings 
against the Turkish people on 
that account. He asks if there 
is anything you want, or any- 
thing he can do to help you. 
If there is, please do not hesitate 
to say 80.” 

As he spoke we felt as though 
® grey cloud had lifted and 
everyone suddenly seemed to 
be friendly and genuinely inter- 
ested in us for ourselves, rather 
than because they thought we 
were spies. We assured the 
Director that we would hold no 
ill feelings and that really we 
had not been put to any incon- 
venience, and we understood 
perfectly why they had to be 
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so careful about strangers wan- 
dering through the country. 
‘* No, there is really nothing we 
want, thank you very much, 
but we would be glad if the 
soldiers who found us last night 
could be thanked for being so 
kind and for looking after us 
so well. They really went out 
of their way to make us com- 
fortable ...”’ even though we 
had been their prisoners and 
they our polite captors. But 
we did not utter the last words 
aloud. 

Our passports were returned 
to us, we shook hands all round, 
and turned to leave. 

“Wait!” It was the Director 
speaking, and although it was 
in Turkish obviously he had 


said ‘“* Wait!” 

Our hearts skipped a beat. 
What now ? 

He spoke to the interpreter, 


who translated to us. 

“The Director asks would 
you like to see over our paper 
factory ? It is very interesting, 
and he will go with you himself 
80 that they will let you through 
the gates.” 

We looked at one another. 
After all, we had been delayed 
for so long now that another 
couple of hours would hardly 
matter. 

“Thank you, we would enjoy 
that.” 

We went outside into the sun- 
light, which now seemed a little 
warmer and brighter, and the 
air a little fresher. No longer 
were we “ prisoners”’; now we 
were guests—honoured guests— 
about to be shown the town... 
but that is another story. 
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I HAVE been studying the 
New Year’s Honours List in 
‘The Times’ for three minutes, 
saying to my wife, “ John 
Egerton has got his knighthood. 
That’s splendid. Old Appleton 
is now a Companion of the 
Bath. If ever a man deserved 
it, he did,” and so on. Suddenly 
I came upon my own name. 
There it is, in cold print. 1 
put down my coffee-cup, and it 
clinks slightly in the saucer. 
“Good Lord!” TIT say. “I’ve 
got a C.B.E.” “ Let me see!” 
she says, jumping up in excite- 
ment. I fold the paper and 
pass it to her. “ There,” I 
say casually, pointing to the 
middle of the page. ‘“ Jumbo 
Laws and Pilgrim Palmer have 
got ©C.B.E.s too.” Our break- 
fast finishes in a slightiy hap- 
hazard way. 


Various people look into my 
office and congratulate me. I 
say modestly that it is really 


a recognition of everybody’s 
hard and loyal work. By the 
end of the day, forgetting the 
job it has been licking the 
adjutant into shape, and that 
the M.T. Officer is going as 
soon as I can get a relief for 
him, I have almost convinced 
myself that this is so. 

Other people telephone, and 
I say self-deprecatory things 
to them. In the afternoon I 
manage to write five or six 
letters of congratulation to 
friends who have been honoured 


in the List. After two days 
I have written to fifteen. Mean- 
while they have been busy 
writing to me, so I now have 
lots of Thanks letters to send. 
I try to give my wife the 
impression that it is all rather 
a nuisance, but as she is a 
friend who knows me well but 
loves me still, this not 
deceive her. There is a letter 
from the London bank through 
which my pay passes, one might 
almost say trots briskly, each 
month. One of the august 
members who wears a_ frock 
coat, and who has a fresh quill 
pen in his silver tray each 
morning, has written very agree- 
ably. He signs himself my Most 
Obedient Servant. In my reply 
I remain his Obedient Servant. 
The tailors, who have also been 
doing things properly since the 
days when they made uniforms 
for Earl St Vincent and Nelson 
and Bronté, pinned to their 
letter a cellophane envelope con- 
taining the gift of a two-inch 
strip of rose-and-grey ribbon. 
Today the local tailor shifted 
the other ribbons on my working- 
tunic and sewed this new one 
on in front of them as a start. 
As I put away all the letters, I 
observe that two members of 
the Air Coancil, one Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff, an 
Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State, two Commanders-in-Chief, 
and three Air Vice - Marshals 
have written. This makes me 
feel that I must be rising in 


does 
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the world, and I am secretly 
proud. 

Three days pass, and then a 
stencilled letter arrives. It is 
embossed with the name of a 
reference book to The Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage, published in Three 
Centuries. Someone who signs 
himself ‘ B.S. p.p. the Editor” 
asks me to fill up an enclosed 
form. Question One is ‘ Sur- 
name and Christian Names in 
full.” By Question Number Ten 
(‘* Magistrate or Deputy Lieu- 
tenant? Parliamentary Con- 
stituency ?”’) we are deeply 
involved. Question Sixteen re- 
quires “ Details of Issue of 
Peers and Baronets with full 
particulars of Names, Dates 
of Birth, Marriages and RKesi- 
dences.”’ This, on top of income 


tax returns, and the weekly, 
monthly and quarterly returns 


to Group, Command and Air 
Ministry, is altogether teo much 
and I tear it up. <A Court 
Photographer in Dover Street 
also writes, mentioning the 
names of notable people he 
has photographed and request- 
ing the pleasure of a Sitting 
after the Investiture. In 
genuine alarm I tear this up 
and hide the pieces. My wife 
must never see this. 

Next official notification of 
the award comes from the Air 
Ministry. The letter says that 
information regarding the pres- 
entation at an Investiture will 
be sent in due course, and that 
any correspondence concerning 
the subject should be addressed 
to the Under-Secretary of State, 
quoting reference A 470194/54/ 
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S7(o). I begin to overhaul my 
kit. Shoes, shirts, collars and 
ties are all right. The greatcoat 
and Number One uniform are 
all right too. They ought to 
be, for they were new last 
year; when I wear them I 
am a walking advertisement for 
sixty guineasworth of West of 
England cloth and West End 
craftsmanship. The cap won’t 
do though. I had better have 
anew one. My wife also becomes 
preoccupied with clothes, trying 
on hats and ensembles in front 
of the big looking-glass. I 
know what this will mean later 
on. 

Another letter now arrives, 
giving the dates for the In- 
vestitures. There are five in 
all. It also mentions various 
Air Ministry Orders about dress 
and procedure. The adjutant 
brings in the bound volumes. 
“The relevant Orders are indi- 
cated with tags,” he says, and 
then twirls his fair moustache 
and looks in a fierce military 
way out of the window. I 
know that his mind is now 
a complete blank. On the first 
two dates we will be in Northern 
Ireland, exercising with aircraft, 
destroyers and submarines, over, 
on and under the grey Atlantic, 
each according to his rdéle. 
‘“* Adj.” He comes to with 
a start. ‘Send my name for- 
ward for the third date.” I 
mark it to make quite sure. 
“And ask the C.E.O. to bring 
his charts in.’”’ I pencil some 
notes. Haircut—cash cheque 
—lunch—cinema or matinée {— 
cash cheque. Then the Chief 
Engineer Officer comes in with 
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his charts, and we address our- 
selves to the problem of produc- 
ing six serviceable aircraft every 
day for Exercise Electric Eel. 


A week later an 
envelope arrives. It is stamped 
Lord Chamberlain St James’s 
Palace on the front, and is 
embossed with the Royal Arms 
and the words Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood. 
The letter instructs me _ to 
arrive at Buckingham Palace 
between the hours of ten o’clock 
und =half-past ten o’clock on 
the date approved, and says 
that tickets for two guests to 
watch the ceremony may be 
obtained on application. I write 
for the tickets, and my wife 
writes to Emily Jane’s head- 
mistress asking for leave of 
absence for her on The Day 
as well. 


imposing 


I now pore over railway time- 


tables, and become involved 
with new symbols like 4, §, 
8.0., ¢ and **. In the back of 
my mind is the imperative 
need to allow plenty of time 
between connections because of 
possible fog delays. Eventually 
I work out a complicated pro- 
gramme that should get us to 
London in time. If there is 
no fog, we are going to do a 
powerful lot of platform-pacing 
and sitting in gloomy railway 
waiting-rooms. 

Aunt Mary now chooses to 
come and spend a week-end 
with us. She has piled-up white 
hair, pink cheeks, an aquiline 
nose, and blue eyes. She wears 
a high lace collar above her 
corsage, and carries a satin- 
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covered umbrella. It has a 
long spike, and I am sure it was 
made in 1912. She asks to be 
shown the arrangements, and 
gives us detailed advice about 
Court procedure. Much of this 
is related to the Coming Out 
of débutantes in the days of 
good King Edward the Seventh. 
Then she discovers that I have 
not made an engagement with 
a photographer, and she is 
horrified. An irresistible force 
now meets an immovable object, 
and I remind her respectfully 
that my stubbornness comes 
from her side of the family. 
After she has gone, she writes 
to me. I write back evasively, 
and for some days go about 
with my jaw stuck out and 
my cap peak at an angle, 
trying to look like Sir John 
Slessor. 

After the Ireland trip there 
are four days left, and my 
wife and I take a day off and 
go to London. While she is 
closeted with her hairdresser, 
sitting in a cloud of steam 
reading a glossy magazine, with 
one of those enormous, shining, 
aluminium helmet things on her 
head, I go to George in Duke 
Street and have a haircut with 
scissors. This shop has coloured 
prints of officers dressed in the 
regimental uniforms of Welling- 
ton’s day, and owns a branch 
establishment at Eton. It is 
very pleasant and restful. Then 
I go to a Bond Street hatter, 
where they have a profile of 
my head. Important profiles, 
like those of the King of Spain 
and Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
are in glass frames over the 
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fireplace at which they warm 
the pressing-irons. Mine is in 
a cupboard with hundreds of 
others, and while they find it 
I make an absorbing study of 
the regimental badges and ties. 
They fit me out with a new 
Service cap. The gold oak 
leaves look startlingly bright 
and new, but this cannot be 
helped. They pack the cap in 
a box for the post, and I go 
to meet my wife. I remember 
to compliment her on her hair. 
Expense has now become mean- 
ingless, so we go by taxicab to 
Harrods. Salons - Boudoirs de 
Iuwxe are the only words I can 
think of for the soft-carpeted 
rooms where we are attended 
by ladies in court shoes and 
elegant black frocks with white 
collars. My wife tries on many 
hats, and at last chooses one 


made of dove-grey feathers. It 
is really only a third of a hat, 
being so small, but the price 
is the same as that for a full- 


sized hat. ‘“ Madam has a 
style from the collection that 
our buyer has just brought 
back from Paris,” says the 
young lady proudly. Tired 
but content, we go up to 
the restaurant and eat éclairs. 
French - pastry - muffled, we sip, 
sip excellent tea, as saucers 
clink to the sweet restaurant 
music and tongue-tips lick creamed 
cheeks at the last violin mouse- 
squeak, It all reminds me of my 
youth. My wife sighs happily 
and leans back. “ Eclairs always 
remind me of school holidays,”’ 
she says. 

At last the evening of D 
minus One arrives. Emily Jane 
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has embarked on a train from 
Oxford. I leave the airfield 
early, change out of uniform 
and go by rail to Didcot, where 
I am to meet her. I arrive 
in good time and buy a cup 
of coffee in the buffet. Seated 
beside me against the wall are 
two ruddy privates of Infantry 
eating potato crisps, and two 
railwaymen in overalls and blue 
serge jackets. I learn from 
the conversation that one is 
a platelayer earning fourteen 
pounds a week and that “ hours 
worked ’’ comprises the period 
between leaving Place of Resi- 
dence and returning to Place 
of Residence again. His train 
is twenty minutes late, but 
he is quite happy sitting in the 
buffet room drinking tea. 

My daughter’s train is also 
iate; although it is only four- 
thirty, it is pitch-dark outside, 
and fog has prowled up and 
is peering through the blank, 
black squares of the windows. 
[ go outside and pace up and 
down in the cold, vaporous 
night. At last the train comes 
roaring in, high and majestic, 
through the fog. On the plat- 
form we are hidden in clouds 
of white steam. I walk along 
quickly, looking up into all 
the train corridors. I reach 
the guard’s van, and, still peer- 
ing, go back to the engine 
again. There is no sign of 
Imily Jane. The search has 
now become urgent; porters 
have started shouting and slam- 
ming doors, and in a minute 
the train will start again. In 
avoiding a milk churn, I crack 
my shins on the side of a 
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truck that someone has left 
lying about, and it hurts. I 
stumble over some sacks of 
mail and struggle through crates 
of poultry stacked waist-high 
on the platform. I then meet 
Emily Jane suddenly in the 
middle of another cloud of 
steam. She is twelve, and as 
they have good messing and 
lots of hockey at school, she 
is solid for her age. ‘“ Hello,” 
she says. ‘* I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. You've 
knocked my hat sideways.” We 
go into the buffet room to wait 
for the next train, and I buy 
her a chocolate biscuit and a 
glass of orange squash. I learn 
that House is O.K., School is 
O.K., Extra Art is wizard, and 
Maths. are O.K. I do not 
believe the bit about Maths., 
as she is still uncertain of the 
difference between Geometry 
and Algebra, which she calls 
* little «.” 

At last the Henley train 
arrives. On the front of the 
engine is a small, feeble lantern. 
The wavering, yellow glow must 
come from a lighted candle- 
stump inside. As we clamber 
on board I hope that the driver 
knows his job. The guard blows 
his whistle, waves a green flag, 
swings an oil lamp, and leaps 
on to the train as it moves off. 
Having admired this perform- 
ance, all done with two hands, 
we shut the window tightly, 
settle down in our little lighted 
compartment, and rattle off at 
a smart twenty miles an hour 
into the thick fog. “I spy!” 
says Jane. This is a game 
popularised by my wife. “ All 
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right,” I say. ‘ You begin.” 
“TI spy with my little 
something beginning with P,” 
she says. I try panes window, 
pins on brooches for Girl Guides, 
pullovers woollen, and 
briar, fathers for use of. At last 
I have to give up. ‘“ Photo- 
graph !’ she cries triumphantly, 
pointing up to a sepia-coloured 
picture of a square - rigged 
schooner and some smaller fry, 
also under sail, in Brixham 
Harbour, circa 1890. This en- 
titles her to a second go, and it 
is “something beginning with 
8.” Socks, shoes, steam and 
suitcase bring me to the leather 
strap for hauling up the window. 
This is correct, so it is my turn. 
At the end of half an hour she 
has scored seven points to my 
four. Then the train begins 
to slow down. It stops so 
suddenly that we are thrown 
across the compartment. Steam 
rises outside from the pipes 
under the carriage and obscures 
the lights. 
shouting 


eye 


pipes, 


A porter goes by 
* Twyfontens !” I 
know from experience that this 
is Twyford-on-Thames and that 
we are home. 


skirts 
fitting 


The final ironing of 
and hatbands and the 
of dresses takes place. Keep- 
ing carefully out of the way, 
I lay out my things for the 
morning and check money, keys, 
tickets and letters with anxious 
care. Next I polish my buttons 
until they shine like gold mirrors, 
and my shoes until the toecaps 
shine like ebony domes. We 
all have hot baths with lots 
of bath-salts in them. The 
members of the Weaker Sex 
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take Ovaltine in hot milk to 
help them sleep. 1 carefully 
adjust and wind two alurum- 
clocks and place them on the 
bedside table. It is best to 
make quite sure. 

At five-thirty the next morn- 
ing my plans begin to go into 
operation. The first alarum- 
clock goes off and vibrates itself 
off the table onto the floor. Then 
the second clock rings. I switch 
on the light, pick up the fallen 
clock, shake it and put it 
to my ear. Something inside 
rattles, but it is still ticking 
loudly and cheerfully. The great 
day has begun. I get into a 
dressing-gown and make tea. 
While I am waiting for the 
kettle to boil I rub the frost 
off the window-pane. Outside 


it is dark, foggy, and snowing 


slightly. I take in the tea 
and biscuits to my family, who 
are now chatting excitedly as 
they dress by the warm glow 
of the bedroom gas fire. Emily 
Jane is wearing long lisle stock- 
ings and her first suspender 
belt, and is strutting round 
saying that she cannot bend 
her knees. I tell her that this 
symptom will wear off and 
that she will forget all about 
it during the events of the day ; 
then I go to shave. Using a 
new blade with tremendous care, 
of course I cut my chin. This 
takes a lot of time and medical 
skill to heal. Then I vigorously 
polish my buttons again, finish- 
ing off with a rolled-up pair of 
old silk flying-gloves. There 
never was such a polish—fit to 
see the Queen. 

Nobody feels very much like 


[Jan. 


breakfast, but we each manage 
to eat some toast and a boiled 
egg. At six-fifty, zero hour 
is near. I make a final check 
of window-latches, door-locks, 
gas and water-taps, and electric 
switches. Allready. We plunge 
into the darkness outside. The 
road is hard with frost and 
covered with a white powdering 
of snow. The great elms and 
oaks above are dripping slowly. 
Our footsteps echo in the country 
quietness, and our breath hangs 
in the air like steam. We 
reach the deserted station. The 
lamps burn wanly in the fog. 
Already it is beginning to get 
light. Now to see whether 
the programme, with all its 
built-in safety factors, is going 
to work. 


We pace up and down the 
wooden platform and bang our 
gloved hands together to keep 
warm. Our voices echo off 
the ancient roof. We listen, 
and there is only the distant 
whistling of the ticket-collector, 
sitting by the fire in his small 
office, making tea. We look 
down the straight, empty line. 
The sleepers are white like 
refrigerator bars, and the fog 
seems thicker than ever. I 
feel like a general who has 
committed his troops. His care- 
fully laid plans ‘are now being 
put to the test and all he can 
do is patiently to wait. A 
glance at my watch shows that 
the branch-line train is twenty 
minutes late. 

At last it comes, faintly at 
first, then louder. Out of the 
fog it emerges, with a thudding 
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and clanking of wheels it comes. 
The red-faced driver grins and 
waves as he passes, and we 
wave back. Then with a squeal- 
ing of brakes the train stops 
abruptly, and as usual hides 
itself in clouds of steam from the 
cracks and crannies underneath. 
We get in, and to Emily 
Jane’s delight find ourselves 
in the Drawing-room Carriage. 
This is a wonderful survival 
from the turn of the century. 
It is a proper little room, with 
separate, sit-up armchairs facing 
inwards and bolted to the floor, 
and pictures on the walls, and 
a little private wash-room with 
cans and basins in it. It only 
needs a small fireplace in the 
corner, with fire-irons and a 
trivet for the kettle, to make it 
complete. 

At Reading the London ex- 
press has not yet arrived. It 
is running forty minutes late. 
My growing fears that it might 
have gone are happily dispelled. 
We inspect the gilt lettering 
on the buffet windows saying 
Fry’s Cocoa and Bovri, and 
re-examine the old, familiar 
posters. Emily Jane’s favourite 
is Hassall’s fat gentleman, 
scratching his head over a half- 
unpacked suitcase. A bottle of 
Eno’s Fruit Salts is sticking 
out of the back pocket of his 
trousers. ‘“‘ Hie must have left 
it behind,’ says the caption. 
My wife’s favourite is the small 
Highland boy in kilt and tam- 
o’-shanter, crying and rubbing 
his fists into his eyes. “ Puir 
wee laddie,” this says, “ his 
mither wanna gi’e him ony 
mair Oxo. It mak’s him graw 
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oot o’ his claes.”’ Mine, I 
say, is The Pickwick, the Owl 
and the Waverley Pen, they 
come as a boon and a blessing 
to men. “ But I’ve never seen 
it yet,” protests Emily Jane. 

With an inverted Déppler 
wail, faint at first and then 
becoming louder, the real train 
comes in. The great wheels 
and piston-rods go pounding and 
flashing past. Haddington Hall, 
says the proud brass lettering 
on the side of the locomotive. 
The firebox glows suddenly red 
through the steam. One by 
one the carriages go by with 
their windows misted over. 
Penzance, Truro, London, Pen- 
zance, Truro, London, say the 
boards above them. The train 
stops. Half a crown to a 
porter finds us a compartment 
with some vacant seats. We 
are away. We shall be there 
in good time. 


“ Buckingham Palace,” I say 
to the taxi-driver at Padding- 


good, sir!” he 


replies with a smile, banging 
down his metal flag, leaning 
back purposefully and gripping 
the steering-wheel. We sweep 
off with the panache of a 
coxswain of the Royal barge 
leaving Portsmouth Hard. Emily 
Jane bounces up and down in 
her seat, her eyes bright and 
her face glowing with excite- 
ment. “ You sounded fright- 


ton. “ Very 


fully important when you said 


‘Buckingham Palace,’”’ she says. 
Suddenly she adds, “* At school 
now they are doing French.” 
We pass through narrow 
streets with bright shop-fronts, 
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crowded with orange - barrows 
and buses and cars. Across 
the traffic lights at Marble Arch, 
and we are speeding down Park 
Lane. In Green Park a troop 
of the Household Cavalry trots 
past, their plumes nodding and 
their breastplates and helmets 
shining in the winter light. 
At exactly ten o’clock we draw 
up at the great gates of Bucking- 
ham Palace. The sentries in 
bearskins and greatcoats stand 
motionless before their sentry- 
boxes. Beside them is a small 
crowd, already collecting to 
watch the taxis arrive. High 
above the Palace, the Royal 
Standard stirs at its masthead 
and shows a gleam of gold 
against a grey sky. 

A policeman examines our 
passes through the window and 
waves us on. We drive into 
pay the 


the inner courtyard, 
taxi-man liberally, and join the 


queue that is already slowly 
moving towards the Palace 
doors. Just in frout are a naval 
commander and a brigadier with 
their wives and daughters. An 
elderly man in morning dress 
and silk hat, with his wife, and 
two flight-lieutenants accom- 
panied by two attractive young 
ladies, are now immediately 
behind us. We mount the 
steps and pass through the 
mahogany and plate-glass doors. 
Footmen in red coats and black 
knee-breeches direct’ the ladies 
to the left. I follow the com- 
mander and brigadier, straight 
on up red-carpeted, white marble 
stairs. At a desk I receive a 
numbered dise in exchange for 
my greateoat, cap and gloves. 
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Here I meet Jumbo Laws. 
Although we last served to- 
gether eight years ago, it seems 
only yesterday. We exchange 
greetings and pass along a 
softly lighted gallery, the walls 
lined with great Winterhalter 
paintings of Queen Victoria, 
the Prince Consort and their 
children, and beautiful clusters 
and chandeliers hanging from 
the white plaster ceiling. 

In the doorway at the end 
a Palace official in morning 
dress is waiting. He asks which 
decorations we are to receive 
and shows us into a high room. 
This, too, is softly carpeted 
and hung with oil-paintings in 
gilt frames. The windows, their 
great crimson curtains drawn 
back, look out on to the Palace 
lawns. 

We join a small group of 
officers already standing in one 
corner. Over by the windows 
are two other groups. I see 
a real-life admiral, as rugged 
and resolute as one of his 
own battleships, and a portly 
commander with fierce eyebrows. 
I notice that the commander is 
wearing a wing collar. Their 
gold lace and rows of medal 
ribbons look terrific. I also 
recognise Stewart, splendid in 
his Highlander’s kilt and sporran. 
We were together in India, and 
he has since won a D.S.O. in 
Malaya. Our own group is 
10w joined by two more Royal 
Air Foree officers, a colonel 
of the I[Xth Hussars, a bald- 
headed, rosy - faced gentleman 
in morning coat, and a nice- 
looking lady who might be a 
doctor or the head of a college. 
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We talk quietly and politely to 
each other, as strangers do. I 
glance side-ways and see that 
Laws is fingering his tie, and that 
the colonel, very erect and smart, 
is feeling his belt to make sure 
that it is straight. The lady 
smiles and asks me whether 
she makes a bob or a full 
curtsey. I make my profound 
apologies for not knowing and 
give my tunie a slight tug at 
the back, square my shoulders, 
and take a quick glance at 
my polished shoes. Nervous ? 
Certainly not. 

A tall soldier, 
now enters 
papers in 
uncertain 
but he 


bare-headed, 
with a sheaf of 
his hand. I am 
about his uniform, 
wears three rows of 
lace in his 
He has a 
gaze, an aristo- 
cratic nose, and a brushed-up 
moustache. He is too tall for 
me to be able to see the rank 
insignia on his shoulders, but 
no doubt he is a_ general. 
‘‘ Good morning, madam. Good 
morning, gentlemen,” he says 
with a smile. “Now it is 
really quite simple. This is 
what you have to do.” He 
describes the procedure to be 
followed when going before the 
Queen, beginning, to the satis- 
faction and admiration of my 
neighbour, with the form of 
curtsey for ladies. Nobody has 
any questions to ask. He 
glances at his watch. “ Well, 
it’s time to go. Please follow 
me.”’ 

We pass along galleries and 
through reception rooms, some- 
times meeting other groups of 


ribbons, and silver 
aide-de-camp cords. 


commanding 
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men and women waiting to 
move quietly with their guides 
into the long single file that 
will form. We pass large mirrors 
mounted in gold frames on the 
walls. The names of others 
who have seen their dark reflec- 
tions in these surfaces at earlier 
Investitures cross my mind— 
Wellington, Cochrane, Nightin- 
gale; Kitchener, Beatty, Haig ; 
Curzon, Churchill and Trench- 
ard; Cunningham, Montgomery 
and Portal. . I catch sight 
of my own modest image and 
hurry on. Then we cross the 
end of the great ballroom. 
Above us is the musicians’ 
gallery. To the right, seated 
on close rows of gilt and crimson 
chairs with their backs to us, 
are the hundreds of guests who 
are privileged to attend. They 
are whispering quietly and 
watching the Throne dais and, 
upon it, the open semicircle of 
Yeomen of the Guard, motion- 
less with their halberds upright 
before them, magnificent in 
searlet and gold. 

At the far corner we halt 
and face towards the ballroom 
again. Against the wall is an 
old lady waiting in a wheel 
chair, with two officials to help 
her; and a blinded man with 
a black bandage over his eyes 
is also seated in a chair, with 
a nurse at his side. They, 
too, are to be honoured by 
the Queen. 

It is silent now. Through 
the wide opening between the 
pillars we can see the Yeomen 
of the Guard, very close, and 
the empty State Thrones under 
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the Durbar canopies that soar 
up to the ceiling. The Lord 
Chamberlain and his officers 
wait at a table, facing the 
guests. At the front of the 
dais is the desk at which the 
Queen will stand. On either 
side, below it, are an admiral 
and a general. The guests are 
now standing. The Queen enters 
and, coming to the centre, faces 
her audience. The orchestra 
plays “God Save The Queen.” 
She wears a neat, simple grey 
suit, with a diamond brooch at 
the shoulder. How young she 
looks! How perfectly and com- 
posedly still she stands as the 
anthem is played! There can- 
not be one watching who is 
not deeply and suddenly moved 
with homage and pride. 

The audience sits again and 
the ceremony begins. The 


orchestra is playing softly ; the 
ranks, «ames, and honours to 


be bestowed are being read. 
A general receives the accolade 
of knighthood. The Queen talks 
to him and he bows and moves 
away. Three Companions of 
the Bath follow, each decora- 
tion being taken by the Queen 
from a velvet cushion at her 
side. We move slowly forward. 
Now I stand by the admiral ; 
the Queen has decorated the 
officer in front of me and is 
talking to him. He then steps 
back, bo, ., turns to his right 
and goes. Praying that I shall 
get it right, I go forward, halt, 
turn and face the Queen. 

Two minutes later I am in 
the antechamber on the right 
and a Palace official has lifted 
the ribbon over my head, folded 
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it, and placed it, with its gilt 
and blue enamel cross, in a 
velvet-lined leather case. He 
hands this to me with a smile. 
With a dazed smile in return 
I go along the corridor and 
pass into the back of the ball- 
room. There are empty chairs 
here. I sit and watch the 
ceremony continuing. The lady 
professor joins me and shows 
me her ©.B.E. with its large 
bow-ribbon mounted on a brooch. 
A post-captain takes the other 
chair beside me. D.8.O. is 
stamped in gilt on his leather 
case. ‘* What for?’ I whisper. 
“ Destroyers, Far East,” he 
whispers in reply. We watch 
the file of people slowly moving 
towards the Queen and hear 
one name after another being 
announced. All three of us 
are now breathing more easily 
and beginning to look around. 
Endlessly the file moves on: 
an Indian naval lieutenant, an 
army captain, a W.R.A.F. flight 
officer, a tall R.A.F. navigator, a 
Royal Artillery battery sergeant- 
major, a rotund stoker petty 
officer, and seamen, soldiers and 
airmen wearing the multitudi- 
nous badges and stripes of their 
callings and ranks. Among 
them are men and women, 
dressed in civilian clothes, who 
have also given service of merit 
to their country. If one could 
only know the stories that 
lie behind their presence here 
today ! 

The string orchestra of the 
Brigade of Guards is playing 
“The Gondoliers.”” Now the 
Queen is talking to the kilted 
Stewart after she has pinned on 
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his D.S.O. He steps back and 
bows, as courtly and debonair 
as Bonnie Prince Charles. As 
he moves away an army nursing 
sister takes his place. For more 
than an hour the ceremony 
goes on, and the Queen stands 
there the whole time, talking 
to each man and woman who 
comes before her, and then 
giving her hand. 

At length her heavy task is 
done and the Lord Chamberlain 
steps before her and bows 
deeply. We all stand and face 
the Queen, and the National 
Anthem is played. The Queen 
leaves, and we are free to go. 

Outside in the courtyard the 
great crowd moves in groups 
towards the gates. ‘ Could you 
see well?” I ask. ‘‘ Perfectly,” 
says my wife. ‘‘ We were in 
the third row.” ‘“ Do tell me 
what the Queen said to you!” 
says Emily Jane excitedly. We 
are now outside on the pave- 
ment, looking about for a taxi- 
cab. Everywhere press reporters 
and photographers are busy. 
The mist still hangs among 
the trees and makes them seem 
far away and indistinct. But 
the rolling cumulus clouds are 
higher, and among them in 
the south there is a bronze 
and golden hint of the sun. A 
policeman in dark blue, mounted 
on a fine grey, moves calmly 
among the sightseers who are 
busy spotting celebrities. The 
Guardsmen on sentry-go are 
now in the full splendour of 
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bearskins, scarlet tunics, white 
belts and rifle slings. ‘“ I’m 
sure that police horse knows 
he’s rather special,’ says my 
wife. 

No camera-man can resist a 
Scotsman in full-dress uniform, 
and we watch with interest 
as they photograph a Cameron 
Highlander in his buckled shoes, 
tartan stockings, kilt, sporran, 
and feather bonnet. He holds 
a Military Medal in an open 
case in front of him, and beside 
him stand his wife and his 
mother. All three are smiling 
with happiness and pride. 

Then I notice a man kneeling 
with one knee on the pavement 
and pointing a large press- 
camera at us. Click it goes, 
and he rises and grins. A 
youth who is with him comes 
over, bearing a pencil and note- 
book, and says something to 
Emily Jane. I hear her giving 
him our address in a _ high, 
clear voice. 

“You know,” 
camera-man, “ /’m not impor- 
tant.” This sounds most feeble 
when I have said it. ‘ Ah,” 
he replies, looking into the 
distance at a Society beauty 
and a tall Guards subaltern 
who are approaching, ‘“‘ but I 
think the News Editor will 
like the little girl’s smile. It 
was a real winner.”’ 

** So we have got a photograph 
after all,” says my wife happily. 

“ LITTLE girl, indeed!” says 
Emily Jane. 


I say to the 
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IN the early hours of our last 
morning but one in Trieste—it 
was the summer then, and all 
Trieste was at peace—a sergeant, 
preceded by an alsatian dog, 
walked unannounced into our 
room, where Pam was enjoying 
a light breakfast in bed. 

“T’ve come to march 
out, ma’am!” the 
said briskly. 

Scout, the corgi, peacefully 
asleep in his basket, woke with 
a howl of terror and fled from 
the house. Pam, sensing the 
tumbrel, asked if at least she 
might dress before facing her 
ordeal. Her plea was granted. 


you 
sergeant 


Thereafter the house was hideous 
with cries incomprehensible to 
anyone unversed in the jargon 
of a barrack inventory. 

“Cups, breakfast, large: 12 


— all chipped baskets, 
linen, soiled : they’ve moved the 
perisher again; it was ‘ere last 
time we checked bulbs, 
electric: 24—U.8. (unservice- 
a 

Like the clock of a taxi 
in a traffic-jam the bill was 
mounting and the passenger 
was powerless to do anything 
about it. Tortured, Pam fled to 
my office, where I abandoned 
work for the morning and we 
went shopping instead. 

It was a rude reminder that 
our days—nay, our hours—in 
Trieste were numbered. True, 


THE. 


our heavy baggage had gone, 
but all that seemed weeks ago 
and we had grown used to 
living in a trunk and a couple of 
suitcases. Indeed, lack of clothes 
had become a convenient excuse 
for limiting the number of fare- 
well parties which the kindest 
of friends wished to shower upon 
us. 

By the time we returned for 
lunch the “‘ marching out ”’ pro- 
cess had been completed to the 
satisfaction of the army at least, 
and we had, in theory, left. 
Over our meal we debated what 
would happen if we held an 
auction sale of the contents of 
the house during the afternoon. 
No one could say anything ; 
for, in the eyes of the barrack 
officer, we were non-existent. 

By nine o’clock next morning 
the last suitcase had been roped 
to the top of our small ear; and 
Scout, who had suffered weeks of 
depression at the sight of trunks 
in our rooms, had suddenly 
realised that he was coming with 
us and had celebrated by taking 
time off to chase a final cat. 
That settled to his satisfaction, 
he took his place on his own 
cushion on the back seat between 
the portable wireless and the 
picnic basket. The anticlimax 
was, if anything, a relief ; for the 
tear-stained faces of our much 
loved staff Lad become hard to 
bear. 
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Ophelia,’ the cook, and the 
sheet-anchor of the household ; 
Guido, our venerable steward 
who, a year before, had taken 
the place of Bruno, the handsome 
light baritone; Carolina, the 
housemaid, the replacement for 
Rosa after the latter’s marriage 
to Angelo, the policeman; Rita, 
the washerwoman ; Luciano, the 
gardener, who would not miss 
anything, be it arrival or de- 
parture, christening or funeral 

. . all were there and all were 
crying. So too was Pam; so 
too, almost, was I. 

In the kitchen the bravest 
kitten in the world, which had 
bested Scout in many a mock 
battle in the drawing - room, 
played unconcernedly with a 
paper spill hanging from the 
knob of the table drawer: at 
the bottom of the garden the 
rabbits and the bees awaited 
new ownership, though the risk 
of Luciano eating the rabbits 
before my successor “ marched 
in” was not to be under-rated. 

With hearts full we left the 
drive much too fast. As we 
followed the proud sweep of the 
road that hugs the harbour of 
Trieste, it was hard to believe 
that we were leaving at last ; 
for every building was a memory. 

We were held up as usual by 
the goods train which crosses 
the road before pursuing its 
ponderous way down the very 
side of the street twixt traffic 
and sea. Here we had once 
watched a complete rail-borne 
circus pass; the clown and 
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dwarf, the equestrians and acro- 
bats taking their ease in deck- 
chairs on the flat wagons; the 
lions bored and drowsy; the 
performing dogs barking with 
excitement, and the seals, as 
ever, showing off. 

The fish - market —a_ vast, 
gothic edifice which, except for 
its marine seent, might just as 
well have been a cathedral— 
was opening for business. How 
many friendly bargains had Pam 
driven over the serious matter 
of scampis or freshly caught 
branzini! At one end of the 
fish-market is the aquarium in 
which, after church, we had 
spent many a beguiling Sunday 
morning retrieving fish, which, 
with true Italian bravado, had 
flung themselves from their tanks 
to lie gasping on the 
Had we, we wondered, saved 
them from the ignominy of 
a fishmonger’s slab next door ? 
The piece de résistance of the 
aquarium was a tame turtle, 
which enjoyed nothing so much 
as to be removed from its tank, 
lie in one’s arms and have its 
tummy seratched, preferably 
with the ferrule of an umbrella. 
The look of ecstatic content in a 
turtle’s eyes is an experience 
that can have come the way of 
few naturalists, but we 
seen it ! 

Then, rounding the bend by 
the main station, we were clear of 
the town and running alongside 
the Barcola promenade, known 
in the hot summer months as the 
“meat slab”; for on it all 


floor. 


have 
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Trieste does its 
Miramare Castle Duino 
Castle . . . the frontier, and a 
cheerful farewell from the ever 
friendly Venezia Guilia police, 
British trained and London 
bobbies from top to toe. 

We did not talk as we sped 
across the rich fertile Friulian 
plain; for our hearts were full. 
But on the flat boredom of the 
Milan autostrada you must either 
talk or sleep, and the latter is a 
dangerous process if you happen 
to be driving. 

“Do you remember RKosa’s 
wedding ?”’ We said it simul- 
taneously, then, superstitiously, 
spoke a poet’s name, and wished. 


sun-bathing. 


The 
run 


That was indeed a party. 
course of true love had 
smooth ; Rosa’s police cadet, 
Angelo, had graduated as a 
fully fledged constable and Rosa 
herself had grown from the 
plump, giggling adolescent we 
had first known into a slim, 
ravishing black-haired girl. The 
great day was named and for it 
we promised to lend the house. 
We had miscalculated some- 
what; for an Italian wedding 
spreads itself ever the best part 
of two days. By teatime on the 
wedding eve we realised that 
the ground floor of the house was 
no place for us; not only had 
flowers begun to arrive in their 
profusion, but a strong con- 
tingent of relatives had aiso 
come, presumably for a preview. 
We withdrew to the sanctuary 
of my study upstairs and there 
had our tea and dinner. 

Once I had to go down to 
the drawing-room and found 


that the lower regions were 
already assuming the appearance 
of a hot-house in a snowy motif 
of arum lilies and white carna- 
tions. Only slightly less profuse 
was the horde of aunts, a 
startling contrast to the floral 
scheme in their sombre black. 

Of all delightful people in 
the world commend me to the 
Italian zia. They abound in 
every family; in fact, they 
appear to do all the work in 
most. Invariably broad in the 
beam, invariably dressed in black 
from head to toe (you must, 
I am sure, be a widow to 
qualify fully for the title of 
aunt in Italy), they are gay, 
coquettish with the right amount 
of wine absorbed into their 
ample frames, but always charm- 
ingly mannered. In train or 
bus, in shops and trattoria, in 
laundries and behind flower- 
stalls, the Italian zia is a constant 
joy. During the whole period 
of Rosa’s wedding we had a 
dozen of them with us all the 
time. Whether in paroxysms 
of mirth at some bawdy matri- 
monial innuendo, or enjoying a 
good ery during the more solemn 
parts of the proceedings, they 
made the party. 

We retired to bed while the 
festivities downstairs were still 
going full swing. 

I was to give Rosa away and 
we had only just finished break- 
fast when there was a knock on 
the study door. We opened it 
... and gasped. On the landing 
there stood, charmingly shy, a 
vision of youthful loveliness. 
Could this entrancing bride be 
the plump, awkward child we 
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had inherited with the house a 
short three years before? I was 
a proud man as I led Rosa down 
the broad stairs to the hall 
below. There the party was 
going strong anew; for all I 
knew it may have been going all 
night, but now it had been 
reinforced by Angelo, the bride- 
groom, and a considerable band 
of relatives, led by a small 
vivacious woman, of extreme 
chic, who even then was giving 
shrill tongue, and who continued 
to do so without ceasing until the 
end of the function many hours 
later. We did not discover her 
name; we never have. She 
was, to all and sundry, la 
Maman d’Angelo, and la Maman 
d’Angelo she has remained ever 
since. 

Much had to be done before 
we left for the church. There 
was, for example, the photo- 
grapher, a keen operator indeed. 
He, like the zias, was with 
us all day, his bulb flashing 
with the regularity of an illu- 
minated advertisement in Picca- 
dilly Circus. In turn we were all 
photographed with Rosa before 
the wedding, and, to be exact, 
after it as well. 

There was, too, the com- 
plicated business of fitting the 
party into the right cars and 
of leaving the house in the 
appropriate order. Now your 
Italian is a great planner, but 
he works to a system of 
his own. In some societies, 
notably the dictatorships, a 
master planner does all the work 
and the others follow like sheey. 
Other more democratic régimes 
favour planning by committee. 
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Both are comparatively tidy 
arrangements. In Italy every- 
one plans, everyone expounds 
his solution, but nobody else 
takes the slightest notice. 

So with the cars. On only 
one point was there unanimity : 
Rosa, Angelo, Pam and I would 
travel in my car, driven by 
my soldier driver, whe had 
volunteered his services for the 
occasion. On the contents of 
the other cars and on their 
order of departure opinions were 
divided to the end. Above the 
hubbub the voice of la Maman 
d’Angelo shrilled supreme. 

It was an untidy procession 
that left the house at last, 
and we found ourselves some- 
where in the middle of it. 
The discussion was resumed at 
the door of the church and 
now centred on the order of 
our procession. One school of 
thought favoured the entry of 
Angelo and the guests, followed, 
after a decent interval, by Rosa 
on my arm; another preferred 
the reverse order. As a large 
portion of Trieste is standing 
by, day and night, to avail 
itself of free entertainment, we 
lacked neither spectators nor 
gratuitous advice. 

An untidy compromise was 
reached and we advanced up 
the aisle in a phalanx. At the 
east end of the church we were 
greeted, a8 we might have ex- 
pected, by Luciano, the gardener, 
uninvited but unabashed, and a 
small boy wearing jeans and a 
dramatic “‘ crew cut,’”? whom we 
recognised as the adopted son 
of our American neighbours. In 
recent months the two had 
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become inseparable. Not to be 
denied his part in the pro- 
ceedings, Luciano was already 
rehearsing the reluctant lad in 
the duties of a page. 

An hour later Rosa and Angelo 
had been married, nuptial mass 
had been said and the zias 
had dried their tears. On the 
pavement outside the church an 
orgy of congratulatory embrac- 
ing broke out. It seemed a 
suitable moment to make my 
own chaste salute to Rosa. It 
was most charmingly received, 
but it was the moment for which 
the zias had been waiting. With 
whoops of joy they descended on 
me and I was soundly kissed 
time and time again. My driver, 
a modest young bachelor, 
blanched at the thought that 
the same fate might be in store 
for him, and I offered a silent 
prayer that none of my friends 
would happen to pass by at that 
particular moment. It all went 
big with the crowd. 

Back at the house a delicious 
spread, on which Ophelia, quite 
unruffied by the hurly-burly 
round her, had been working 
for a day and a night, awaited 
us. At first on their very best 
behaviour, the guests were soon 
put at their ease by the behaviour 
of a bottle of spumanti, which, 
leaping from the hands of Guido 
at the moment of opening, 
first burst with an atomic ex- 
plosion and then, like a chemical 
fire extinguisher, smothered most 
of us with foam. Thereafter the 
party never looked back and, 
when Pam and I left towards 
lunchtime, it was in full ery— 
the photographer still snapping, 
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the zias alternately laughing and 
crying, and la Maman d’Angelo 
in better voice than ever. 

Towards evening we returned. 
The house was silent and spot- 
less; a delicious cold supper 
awaited us. Only the flowers, 
now beautifully arranged for us 
in our own vases, indicated that 
there had been high wassail a 
few hours before. Just after we 
got back to England, Rosa and 
Angelo wrote to us :— 


** Kindest Mr and Mrs . 


Very time is passed from 
your departure from Trieste, and 
we hope you will accept our excuses 
if only today we write to you. 

Rosa -often- goes to find her 
friend Lina in little castle, where 
before it was your residence, and in 
these occasions she remembers the 
beautiful hours passed near to you, 
before and during the mrning of 
our marriage. 

After many years of the vicinity 
-now- she feels your want. 

Also Angelo cannot forget your 
kindness and courtesy used for our 
wedding. His mother sends to you 
the best regards, remembering you, 
ever. 

When you will receive this our 
letter we hope that jt will find you 
in perfect welfare, jointly with your 
two sympathetic sons, 

We hope in your answer soon. 
With true esteem, 


* 


Yours sincerely, 


Rosa and Angelo.” 


Such friends one does 
forget. 


not 


At the exit from the auto- 
strada we surrendered our tickets 
and turned north for the hills. 
Soon the blue water of Lake 
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Como was at our right hand but, 
for the driver at least, there 
was scant opportunity to admire 
the view. The charms of a 
lakeside drive in Italy do not 
include the buses, bearing down 
on you at every corner like 
howling, grinning monsters. 

By the time we reached 
Menaggio we had had enough 
driving for the day; here, any- 
how, we found what we were 
looking for. The cool, white 
walls of the hotel seemed at 
first sight to grow out of the 
blue of the lake; indeed a 
narrow terrace, set with tables, 
was all thai separated the build- 
ing from the water. A warm 
bath and a cold drink put new 
life into us; dinner on the 
terrace, while night descended 
on the lake like the lowering 
of a velvet curtain, spangled 
only with the lights of passing 
steamers and of cottages on the 
distant shore, was not of this 
world. Afterwards, in deep deck- 
chairs, between us a flask of 
soave, iced just 80, we were at 
peace, the heat of the day’s 
driving forgotten. Our thoughts 
turned to Venice, now, it seemed, 
so far behind us. 

Only a fortnight before we 
had made our last pilgrimage 
there and it had been a rather 
special one. The evening before 
at a party in Trieste we had 
mentioned our visit of the follow- 
ing day to aa Italian friend who 
loved Venice with a grand 
passion. 

“ And how are you going?” 
he asked. 

We told him that our car was 
being tuned up for our journey 
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home and that we were, there- 
fore, going by bus. 

** No, no,” he said, in a voice 
that brooked no contradiction, 
“you are going in my car and, 
once there, my sister shall be 
your guide.” 

We murmured our protesta- 
tions, but he was not to be 
gainsaid. His secretary was at 
the party too. There was a 
rapid consultation and he turned 
to us again. 

“Tt is all arranged,’ he said. 
** Now I must catch the night 
train to Rome. From there I 
will confirm everything with my 
sister.” 

For once an Italian plan 
worked like clockwork. At eight 
o’clock next morning the car 
was at the door. It was the 
first time we had driven behind 
an Italian chauffeur. It is an 
exhilarating experience and the 
technique is simple. He puts 
the accelerator down and you 
pray. During the long stretches 
between towns he also keeps 
the button of the horn per- 
manently pressed. In towns, 
where no hooting is the rule, he 
relies entirely on the pedestrians’ 
natural sense of self-preserva- 
tion. There are surprisingly 
few accidents. 

Our tortured nerves were 
relieved half-way through the 
journey when the back axle 
made queer noises and we 
stopped. In a flash our driver 
had changed into immaculate 
white overalls and was investi- 
gating the trouble underneath 
the car. We soothed ourselves 
in the shade of a tree with 
cigarettes and coffee from a 
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Thermos, Soon the trouble was 
put right and, fascinated, we 
watched the chauffeur produce 
from the boot a small attaché 
case containing brush and comb, 
a hand mirror and a clean towel. 
He performed a rapid toilet and 
we were on our way again, to 
draw up an hour later with a 
scream of protesting tyres in 
the vast car-park outside Venice. 

Our charming guide awaited 
us beside a trim motor-boat, 
driven by a sunburnt coxswain, 
who would not have looked out 
of place on the bridge of an 
ocean-going liner. Swiftly our 
day was mapped out for us. We 
would like perhaps to have 
lunch on the island of Torcello, 
far out in the lagoon, where it 
would be quiet and the food 
excellent? Yes; after the 
rigours of our drive, that would 
Bene : 


indeed be delightful. 
that would also entail a visit 
to Harry’s Bar; for the restau- 
rant on the island belonged to 
Harry and we could not oniy 
reserve a table, but choose our 


lunch in advance. Moreover, 
while we were doing so, we could 
refresh ourselves with an aperitif 
and one of Harry’s shrimp sand- 
wiches. The day was shaping 
most promisingly. Afterwards 
. . » but that could wait. 

We embarked and slipped 
smoothly down the Grand Canal, 
which a hundred pens have 
described and a thousand brushes 
portrayed more faithfully than 
I can ever hope to do. I rest 
content by saying that each 
time you make the journey the 
scene is more breathtakingly 
lovely than before. 


Our mission at Harry’s Bar 
successfully accomplished (not 
before it was necessary to remind 
Pam forcibly that a surfeit of 
shrimps between slices of oven- 
warm bread would ruin her 
lunch), we re-embarked, turned 
into the narrow canal that is 
crossed by the Bridge of Sighs, 
and entered the vast, shallow 
expanse of the lagoon. Hugging 
the rude, wooden piles which 
mark the fairway, we came in 
forty minutes to Torcello, now 
an almost forgotten outpost of 
Venice, but in the sixth century 
the scene of the exodus of the 
mainlanders, fleeing from the 
invaders of Lombardy. Their 
memorial is the little octagonal 
church of 8. Fosea, in the 
shadow of the larger cathedral 
of Santa Maria Assunto. 

Later, the island was the 
home of artists, themselves to 
be expelled by mosquitoes and 
malaria. Reclamation and drain- 
age having done their duty, 
Torcello became, and still is, 
the market garden of Venice. 
All this Rita, our guide, told us 
as we strolled down the towpath, 
flanking a tiny canal too shallow 
to take the motor-boat. 

Therestaurant, beautifully con- 
verted without loss of character 
from an aged locando, proved no 
disappointment. Luncheon —a 
risotto, fried scampi, fresh fruit 
and the incomparable assortment 
of cheeses which only Italy seems 
able to produce—was balm to 
appetites sharpened by our brief 
voyage. 

Afterwards? We had the 
choice of all Venice. For a 
special reason we chose San 
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Giorgio. As you have sipped 
your cup of espresso at one 
of the thousand tables in the 
Piazza San Marco, you will have 
seen the group of Palladian 
buildings that rises so graciously 
from the island of San Giorgio 
just across the bay, where the 
Grand Canal widens into the 
broad lagoon. It is unlikely 
that you will have set foot on 
the island; for until recently 
it has been a military reserve. 
Requisitioned by the Austrian 
army @ hundred years ago, 
San Giorgio has housed the 
garrison troops of Venice ever 
since. 

Soldiers are, alas, bad tenants, 
and the soldiers on San Giorgio, 
whether Austrian or Italian, 
have proved no exception to the 
rule. They put intermediate 
storeys in lofty Palladian refec- 
tories, which meant drilling holes 
through mellow old walls to 
take steel girders; they turned 
gracious salons into quarter- 
masters’ stores; they purloined 
pictures or stored them in damp 
cellars. Only the Benedictine 
abbey, cared for by the handful 
of monks who were allowed to 
stay on, was respected. 

All that has changed, and the 
transformation of San Giorgio 
is a very beautiful story. In 
1950 a young Italian, Giorgio 
Cini, son of a wealthy father, 
was killed in an air accident. 
His father, the Count, bethonght 
himself of a fitting memorial for 
a much loved son. He decided 
to restore to San Giorgio its 
former place of eminence as a 
cultural and spiritual centre. 
It needed Signor de Gasperi’s 
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personal intervention to move 
the troops elsewhere, but it is 
with Count Cini’s money that a 
labour of love is being performed. 
Our special interest lay in the 
fact that Rita’s brother, the 
Italian friend who had arranged 
this last visit to Venice for us, 
was a vice-president of the Cini 
Trust, and the project was as 
dear to him as to the Count 
himself. 

As we landed at the steps in 
front of the abbey church we 
found peace, despite the sound 
of workmen’s hammers ringing 
in the corridors of the sixteenth 
century buildings. It was as 
though the island was already 
glorying in its regained freedom. 
Everything was being put back 
three hundred years, in readiness 
to receive into quiet retreat 
musicians, artists and philos- 
ophers ; for such is one of the 
objects of the Trust. Already 
some of the sunlit rooms were 
being carpeted, mellow period- 
furniture was in place, and the 
works of Veronese and Tintoretto 
gazed benignly from the grey 
stone walls. 

Behind the abbey another 
group of buildings is to become 
a hostel for Italian and foreign 
students, and soon, too, the 
Benedictine monks will return 
to their monastery to ease the 
burden of the few who 
stayed. 

That is not all. Across the 
island spacious buildinge—new, 
yet in keeping with the old— 
house two schools; one a tech- 
nical institute where trades are 
taught to poor Italian boys, the 
other a nautical training estab- 


have 
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lishment at which the orphans 
of sailors and fishermen are 
taught the crafts of the sea. 
Even as we landed, the school’s 
own sailing-ship, the Giorgio 
Oini, was embarking the older 
boys for a training cruise. We 
were privileged to tour the 
establishment and, as we entered 
the main building, we were 
asked our business by a grave, 
ten-year-old sentry, as stiff and 
starched in spotless white as any 
child performer in the Chauve 
Souris. Never before have I 
seen such order, such simple 
luxury in a school. The colour 
scheme is red and blue, and 
even on the bunks the blankets 
were thus alternately coloured. 
The kitchens were a housewife’s 
dream, and the appointments of 
classrooms such as to make a 
schoolmaster envious. 

As we left the training estab- 
lishment we passed the playing- 
field of the technical school. 
Here the teaching is in the safe 
hands of priests, and one of 
them, a strapping young man, 
his robes girt up, was leading 
an energetic game of soccer. 

Hard by the lagoon is the 
open-air theatre, with seating 
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for 1,400 spectators. Surrounded 
by cypresses and with the lights 
of Venice as a backcloth, it 
will be a fit setting to receive 
the best the world has to offer 
in drama, music and ballet. 

Such is Count Cini’s labour of 
love. We left Venice with 
gladdened hearts. 


Next morning we crossed into 
Switzerland by the Spugel Pass. 
At the rugged and lonely top we 
paused to let the little car 
unboil, and to gaze back at the 
plains of Italy. As we dropped 
down the other side a door 
closed behind us. This was new 
country and there was much to 
occupy us. Memory for a time 
was stilled. At Dover it seemed 
that our last link with Trieste 
was severed ; for there we shed 
a tear for Scout, who was taken 
from us to undergo his six 
months of durance vile. It was 
a little difficult to explain to 
him. 

In the old cathedral town our 
little house, so lovingly tended 
for us while we had been away, 
glowed a welcome in the half- 
light of the summer’s evening. 

We marched in. 








TRACKERS FROM SARAWAK. 


BY CAPTAIN N. T. BAGNALL, M.C. 


Ever since first meeting 
Gendhi when he joined our 
Company in Malaya as a tracker, 
I wondered what sort of home 
and land could have bred him. 
He was a typical Iban. I can 
see him standing before me 
now as he did that night I 
learned I was being sent to 
Sarawak to recruit a new batch 
of his countrymen. He had 
appeared suddenly in my tent 
and with the briefest salutation 
broken into excited, voluble 
speech. He always began like 
that and I was never able to 
understand a single word. This 


he well knew, but it was all 
part of the preliminaries to 
be observed before I could be 
outspokenly told the reason for 


his visit. Accustomed to the 
etiquette that dictated this ap- 
proach, I made no attempt 
to interrupt and merely turned 
in my chair to see him better 
in the hesitant flickering light 
of the hurricane lamp. 

He was, a8 always, dressed in 
jungle-green uniform, his camp 
suit, upon which he proudly 
wore the Malayan ribbon and a 
single whitened stripe. It was 
a stripe that brought him no 
reward, but this was evidently 
of no consequence to him; its 
importance was that it showed 
the other trackers serving with 
the Battalion that he, Gendhi 
anak Sangong, had been singled 


out for special recognition—tre- 
peatedly and deservedly earned. 

As I sat watching him, his 
eyes glistened and flashed out of 
his swarthy creased face, which 
now and then would be further 
contorted by teeth-baring grim- 
aces as he stressed a point of 
special consequence. He had 
obviously just bathed, his coarse 
black hair hung in loose cascades 
down his back to his waist, 
round which was buckled his 
parang, an enormous  bone- 
handled knife resting in a multi- 
coloured wooden sheath adorned 
by tassels of allegedly human 
hair. Mosquito precautions uever 
meant much to Gendhi, and 
now the sleeves of his jacket 
were tightly rolled up to his 
elbows, disclosing a multiplicity 
of tattoo-marks extending down 
both forearms. 

His hands never failed to 
draw my attention, both for 
their shape and the significance 
of the tattooing upon them. 
Now, as he talked, he extended 
his arms in a sudden gesture 
of supplication, relaxing and 
straightening his long sinewy 
fingers so that I could see 
that they had been completely 
blackened by tattooing that ex- 
tended half-way up both hands 
like incompleted gloves. The 
right glove was worn for the 
first man he had killed, the left 
for the second. Beyond that 

















there was no visible record, 
but there had been others, and 
with another year ahead of us 
in Malaya there could be more. 
This had nothing to do with 
the purpose of his visit tonight. 
He had stopped his tirade, and 
slowly letting his arms drop to 
his side, stood silently watch- 
ing me with questioning eyes. 
I was expected to make the 
next move, 80 somewhat super- 
fluously I asked him to repeat 
what he wanted, whereupon he 
immediately darted from the 
tent and within a few minutes 
had returned with Chan Too. 
Chan Too was our Chinese 
interpreter. He had been a 
schoolmaster in the village when 
we first arrived, but had since 
left off teaching to join the 
Civil Liaison Corps, who supplied 
our interpreters and trackers. 
He was now a well-established 
and extremely popular member 
of the Company, hard working, 
willing, and always cheerful. 
Gendhi would only resort to 
speaking through an interpreter 
for matters of great consequence ; 
signs, broken Malay and English 
were good enough for day-to-day 
troubles. I was therefore relieved 
to learn from Chan Too that 
the cause of his excitement was 
only over my going to Sarawak. 
He wished to accompany me. 
Fortunately I had already con- 
sidered this possibility, and had 
asked the Civil Liaison Corps’ 
authority for Gendhi to assist 
me. But it was impossible : out- 
side our Battalion Gendhi was, 
sadly enough, of no consequence. 
He would only have been an 
embarrassment and a handicap ; 
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for the Penghulus (headmen of 
his own country), upon whose 
good-will and co-operation our 
successful recruiting depended, 
would have resented his posi- 
tion. I tactfully explained this 
and other difficulties, and after 
a few questions Gendhi with- 
drew cheerfully enough, having 
reassured himself that I had 
considered it necessary for him 
to come with me. I was then 
left to prepare for the journey 
I was to start upon the following 
day. 

Each British Infantry Com- 
pany had about half a dozen 
Iban trackers, recruited in 
Sarawak on a six months’ 
engagement. They were flown 
over by the R.A.F. to the 
Federation capital, Kuala Lum- 
pur, from where they were 
transported by trucks to Port 
Dickson, the headquarters of 
the Civil Liaison Corps. Here 
they received a few weeks’ basic 
training and were equipped be- 
fore being despatched to their 
various units. The Ibans were 
popular with the troops, with 
whom they soon struck up a 
firm friendship ; they wore the 
Regimental cap badges of their 
particular unit, and entered with 
spirit into the military routine 
of their new existence. As 
trackers they varied. Some, a 
few only, were outstanding, but 
the majority were not as capable 
as any intelligent British soldier 
who, after a few months of 
observant concentration, learned 
remarkably quickly the art of 
hunting down our elusive enemy. 
In other respects the Ibans 
were invaluable ; climbing trees 
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to cut free entangled parachutes 
from which were suspended our 
rations; constructing shelters, 
and frightening hostile Chinese 
into willing co-operation by 
their mere presence. The stories 
circulating about them among 
the men were awe-inspiring but 
unfounded: they were man- 
eaters, vampires and, with some 
lingering relic of truth, head- 
hunters. Exaggerations or not, 
they were interesting people, 
and I had therefore jumped at 
the suggestion that I should go 
to Sarawak and recruit the next 
batch of over a hundred. 

I sailed from Singapore in 
the late afternoon on board 
the Rajah Brooke, bound for 
Kuching, the capital of Sarawak. 
The crossing was uneventful 
and dull. It was therefore with 
pleasure that I eventually saw 
the dark-green coastline of Sara- 
wak appear over the horizon. I 
made a mental note to return by 
air. 

The final approach to Kuching 
was made up river and interest 
returned. Crowding down to the 
water’s edge and beyond were 
stilted wooden houses whose 
occupants waved enthusiasti- 
cally. The Rajah Brooke had 
grown in stature and impor- 
tance since leaving the expanse 
of ocean behind; here she was 
a ship of consequence known 
to all. Ahead of her the 
multitudinous small craft cleared 
a hurried passage in obedience 
to the imperative blasts of her 
siren, allowing her to steam 
upon her chosen course. 

On arrival I was surprised 
to find that there was not 
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much to Kuching harbour. A 
wooden wharf backed by sheds 
and warehouses ran for a few 
hundred feet along one bank 
of the river which, at this point, 
conveniently bulged, which en- 
abled the Rajah Brooke to turn 
in preparation for her return 
journey. It was a tricky man- 
cuvre, expertly carried out be- 
fore we docked in a space little 
greater than the ship’s length. 

I felt much like any traveller 
in a totally strange land. My 
fellow passengers were all Gov- 
ernment servants, or employees 
of commercial firms returning 
from leave who, as we leant 
over the rails, waved vigorously 
and carried on shouted con- 
versations with those on shore. 
I just leant, wondering whether 
anybody at this end was even 
aware of my impending visit, 
let alone my imminent arrival, 
and hopefully attempted to 
identify someone showing any 
sign of interest in me. It was 
an unsuccessful quest. As soon 
as we had tied up, a large man, 
wearing khaki shorts and a blue 
Aertex shirt, lead the inevitable 
invasion of officials, guests and 
hangers-on that abound in every 
port of the world. It was this 
man who greeted me cheerfully. 
I felt flattered, especially when 
he bustled me swiftly through 
the choked channels of official- 
dom. My self-importance knew 
no bounds at this individual 
attention, but I was quickly 
and sadly deflated when I learned 
the cause of it all. The launch 
taking me on the next lap of 
my journey was due to leave 
within a few minutes. The last 
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thing anybody here wanted was 
to have me on their hands for 
twenty-four hours. My disem- 
barkation and _ re-embarkation 
were precipitous. 

There are practically no roads 
in Sarawak outside the built- 
up areas; all travelling is done 
by launches, which use the 
extensive river network linking 
up the country, and there is 
hardly any dwelling that is not 
directly approachable by water. 
The launches are as varied as cars 
in a conventional country, sporty 
speed-boats, demure and sophis- 
ticated Government launches, 
large double-decker “ bus” 
launches, and noisy outboard- 
motor-driven canoes, the motor- 
cycles of the rivers. The launch 
I now found myself aboard 
plied regularly between Kuching 
and Sibu, the last town up the 


Rejang River at whose source 
I was to do my recruiting. 
She could accommodate some 
half-dozen cabin-passengers and 
about thirty to forty deck- 


passengers. A quick survey 
showed that she was not designed 
for comfort; the passengers 
were of secondary importance 
compared to the cargo. I had 
been allotted a cabin which I 
was to share with a junior 
member of the Borneo Com- 
pany. Our bunks filled the 
entire space between the two 
steel walls, there were no port- 
holes ard it was oppressively 
hot. This was not surprising. 
The engine ran beside one wall ; 
I never found out what was 
beyond the other, but suspect 
a kitchen. 

On the confined deck - space 


allotted us were a few deck- 
chairs and I settled myself 
down with a tepid bottle of 
beer and a book. I soon grew 
tired of both and sat idly 
watching the jungle - matted 
banks slip endlessly and un- 
changingly by until night slowly 
closed in, leaving nothing except 
the occasional flash of a firefly 
and, snaking behind us, our 
own frothy white wake clearly 
visible for a surprising distance. 
As there was a refreshing breeze 
blowing across the deck, and 
above all no mosquitoes, I 
decided to spend the night 
where I was, rather than descend 
to that furnace of a cabin. I 
fondly imagined that the babble 
of conversation coming from the 
deck-passengers would soon end. 
I was due for my first lesson— 
a lesson I was to have confirmed 
and reconfirmed every night I 
was to spend in the company 
of Ibans. They do not sleep, 
at any rate not when I am with 
them. I dozed fitfully through 
the night to wake finally early 
the next morning irritable and 
stiff, complaints that buckets of 
cold water and a remarkably 
good breakfast went a long 
way to remove. 

That evening we arrived at 
Sibu and I spent the night in 
luxury as a guest of the Resident 
Commissioner, @ man whose 
knowledge of the country and 
its people matched his pro- 
digious height of some six and 
a half feet. I think he was 
slightly amused at the idea of 
a young Army officer, a total 
stranger to the country and 
unable to speak a word of the 
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language, coming to recruit men 
whom he, only after a life of 
study, could understand and 
judge. But he was very tolerant 
and I was grateful for his 
advice and hospitality. 

All next day I travelled 
aboard one of the smart, com- 
fortable Government launches to 
Kapit, the last administrative 
outpost before the headwaters 
of the Rejang. It was a pleasant 
trip made in the company of the 
District Officer from Kapit, who 
was to accompany me on my 
tour round his area, parts of 
which he had not even visited 
himself. During this stage of 
the journey I saw my first 
‘long house,” and later, when 
we stopped for the District 
Officer to pay a quick visit 
ashore, I first saw the remark- 


ably attractive young Iban girls 
in their native costume—a skirt. 
Being young and curious, I 
stared with ill-concealed interest 
until, suddenly remembering my- 
self, I limited my viewing from 


the corner of an eye. It was 
some days before I could adopt 
the nonchalant disinterest of 
the remainder of the party. 
There were more buildings to 
Kapit than I had expected. 
An old wooden fort housed the 
Government offices; there was 
a large and rather untidy long 
house, and several streets of 
new concrete Chinese shops and 
houses. Kapit, besides being 
the remotest Government out- 
post, was as far up-country as 
the Chinese had _ established 
themselves. Here they were 
engaged solely upon commerce. 
The District Officer lived in 
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a modest wooden building set 
on a small hill several hundred 
yards beyond the nearest dwel- 
ling. We approached it by 
@ narrow winding path that 
climbed steadily upwards; the 
house itself was hemmed in on 
three sides by the jungle. In- 
side we were rapturously greeted 
by two strange-looking dogs 
owned by the District Officer. 
Their two names combined to 
form the double-barrelled sur- 
name of their owner’s late 
Commanding Officer. I could 
not help feeling that this eminent 
person, who has since risen 
to greater heights, would not 
have appreciated this gesture 
of remembrance. 

Later that evening a Penghulu 
who had served in Malaya, and 
three other local Penghulus, 
came to arrange how we were 
going to set about the selection 
of recruits. After much discus- 
sion it was agreed that the 
young men who wished to 
volunteer should assemble at 
their respective Penghulus’ long 
house. We would then visit 
each in turn. Working on the 
rough figures of men volunteer- 
ing from each area, we allocated 
the numbers we would be able 
to accept on a percentage basis. 
It was the best we could do. 
The volunteers already exceeded 
the numbers we required several 
times over. In addition, selec- 
tior was going to be difficult 
because the Ibans are touchy 
people who take offence easily 
and can never believe, let alone 
admit, that anybody can possibly 
be more acceptable than them- 
selves. 
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When the four Penghulus had 
left us I settled down to the 
last night I was to spend in 
peace for the next ten days. 
Looking back, I commend the 
wisdom of the original District 
Officer who had sited his house 
in its solitary position. Half a 
mile of walking a day is a small 
price to pay for a good night’s 
rest. 

Early the following morning 
we assembled on the landing- 
quay, surrounded by dozens of 
curious spectators who had come 
to witness our departure and 
give a hand in carrying down 
our bags and provisions. I 
marvelled that anything sur- 
vived their handling, but every- 
thing was eventually stowed 
aboard our prauh, a long canoe- 
shaped vessel powered by an 
outboard-motor and covered for 


practically its entire length by 


an atap roof. I was allotted 
a place where I was able to 
support my back against the 
piled baggage and stretch my 
legs without kicking the Iban 
in front. Then, everybody being 
aboard, the signal to start was 
given. 

The Iban responsible for the 
outboard motor threw all his 
weight into the pull he gave the 
starting-cord, the prauh swayed 
alarmingly, the engine coughed 
once and died; the crowd, 
diverted by this new spectacle, 
pressed closer and roared advice. 
I sat silent and still, thankful 
the engine was no responsibility 
of mine, conjuring up vivid 
images of a motor-cycle I had 
once owned that inevitably 
stalled as the traffic-lights turned 
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to green, the signal for impatient 
motorists behind me to press 
closer with horns blaring as I 
kicked feverishly and ineffec- 
tively. But after a few more 
savage pulls we were suddenly 
off, turning slowly against the 
current and heading up-stream 
to leave Kapit and its waving 
inhabitants behind. 

In under an hour we reached 
a major junction. Here three 
clear mountain rivers converged 
in a swirling turbulence that 
had nothing in common with 
the broad muddy Rejang they 
combined to feed unceasingly 
from their highland sources. We 
took the right fork, and as we 
did so an Iban positioned him- 
self in the bows, armed with a 
long pole which he was to 
use almost continuously as 
we steered our course up the 
boulder-strewn river. Occasion- 
ally we tackled fiercer passages 
where the outboard motor had 
to be raced at maximum capa- 
city. Here only slow progress 
could be made against the rush 
of water that poured in beauti- 
ful, unchanging undulations past 
the glass-smooth shoulders of 
rocks that for untold years had 
successfully withstood the river’s 
unceasing flow. 

As we travelled farther up- 
stream and entered the real 
Iban country our surroundings 
became nore interesting. There 
were numerous hillside clearings 
where tho Ibans raise their rice 
crops. ... But agriculture was 
not my problem, and as we 
approached the first long house 
where the men had assembled 
to await our arrival, I reminded 
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myself that I was not just 
sight-seeing but had a job in 
hand. The long house, a large 
one of some forty families, was 
set back about three hundred 
feet from the river-bank, which 
here was formed, like any 
English seaside beach, of sand 
and shingle. 

As I stepped out of the 
prauh I was greeted by three 
young Iban girls who offered 
me a drink of rice wine. It 
was an offer not to be refused. 
I had heard about these three 
girls, sisters, before, and had 
seen their profiles upon some 
of the Sarawak stamps. They 
were extremely graceful, smooth 
and sleek, with flowers tucked 
behind their ears showing vividly 
against their oiled black hair ; 
their gaily coloured skirts were 
hemmed with silver coins, and 


they smiled slowly but widely 
as they gave me my glass of 


wine. After drinking I paid 
my respects to my host, who 
signalled that I was to precede 
him up to the long house. 

I had given up wearing shoes ; 
for, besides being highly uncom- 
fortable while travelling, they 
made it quite impossible for one 
to climb the steep steps leading 
up to the long houses. These 
steps are generally cut in the 
trunk of a coconut tree, shallow 
steps that enable one to get 
only an insecure grip with the 
toes and fingers. So, bare- 
footed, I reached the outside 
verandah where I was given 
another glass of rice wine. Here 
I was immediately surrounded 
by an inquisitive crowd who, 
without further ado, fingered 
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the texture of my jungle-green 
shorts and shirt and passed 
rapid comment back to those 
behind who could not lay hands 
on me. 

I was released from this situa- 
tion by a fully uniformed Iban 
Marine Commando, who used 
his status as a recently returned 
warrior to clear a passage through 
the crowd and escort me to the 
inside verandah. I was then 
deposited upon a straw mat, still 
surrounded by an _ interested 
crowd. They kept their distance, 
but continued to discuss me. 
This was not at all what I 
had expected and I began to 
feel acutely embarrassed. I had 
imagined myself in a lordly 
réle, sitting behind an impressive 
document-covered desk, calling 
the volunteers forward one by 
one to answer questions put to 
them through the interpreter. 
But here I was, separated from 
my own party, sitting most 
awkwardly on a mat, being 
criticised by the very people I 
had intended to pass judgment 
upon. Even the neighbourly 
patronage of the ex-Marine Com- 
mando tracker, sitting opposite 
me and producing endless relies 
of his period of active service, 
failed to comfort me. 

What seemed like hours later 
I saw the District Officer 
approach, and with the total 
unconcern of one accustomed to 
such proceedings, force his way 
through the crowd to join me 
on the mat. I was intensely 
relieved, but it was relief of 
short duration. There was to 
be a celebration and I was to 
take a prominent part. This 
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would necessitate my repeating 
a lengthy prayer; preparing a 
special dish of food for the 
gods which had to be done in 
an established order, and, finally, 
war-dancing. I was aghast. 
Amateur dramatics, charades, 
speech-making and the like are 
pastimes I have always steered 
well clear of. To start them 
now, in a foreign land and 
tongue, was too much. I said 
so. The District Officer was un- 
impressed. I restated my deter- 
mination to play no part in the 
celebrations. The District Officer 
looked grieved and patiently 
explained that I had no option. 
There was a religious signifi- 
cance behind the ceremony. I 
was too agitated fully to under- 
stand, but gathered, briefly, that 
it was to bless the men whom I 
was going to take back to 
Malaya with me. I would have 
to participate. 

Bowls of food had been laid 
before us during this explana- 
tion, and as silence fell, the 
District Officer and I each pro- 
ceeded to make up an assorted 
dish for the gods. I carefully 
kept one move behind and so 
was able to produce a passable 
offering. Now for the Ibans 
who were to be blessed. A 
chicken was produced. Grasp- 
ing it firmly by the legs the 
District Officer swung it round 
and round, while with the fluency 
of an expert he rat.ed off the 
prayer. Finally, he plucked 
out a feather and completed the 
ritual by touching each Iban. 
My turn came. The bird, 
aroused by the removal of its 
feather, squawked and flapped 


its wings. The Penghulu, with 
infinite patience, went through 
the prayer practically word by 
word while I hesitantly mouthed 
the impossible language after 
him. 

My stock with the audience 
was low. Even I could see 
that. I had had to copy the 
District Officer in preparing the 
gods’ food; my prayer had 
been a failure; I appeared 
incapable of anything. Was 
this the sort of man to lead 
them in Malaya? The question 
was written clearly on their 
faces. I would have to redeem 
myself at the war-dance. I 
took a long drink of wine. 
My confidence grew. I watched 
the District Officer doing his 
dance. He was not bad. I 
took another long drink. I 
would do better. My turn 
came. I donned the feathered 
head-dress, seized the shield and 
parang and danced, danced until 
the perspiration ran down my 
back and thighs, danced until 
my legs felt like those of a 
cross-country runner making a 
final uphill finish, I then 
collapsed. The applause more 
than compensated me for my 
previous failures. The Ibans 
saw I was no epicurean or 
linguist but that I could hold 
my own at war-dances. This 
was better; the embarrassment 
had gone. I sat in cheerful 
silence among an excited group 
of Ibans who did all the talk- 
ing that was necessary, while I, 
the strange white officer who 
could not speak their language, 
sat exhausted but contented. 

When everybody of conse- 
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quence had completed his 
dance the bowls of food from 
which we had prepared the 
offering to the gods were 
removed and the spectators 
driven back to form a semi- 
circle round the District Officer 
and myself. Into this space 
now stepped the three girls 
who had greeted us on our 
arrival. They were going to 
sing to us, I was told. My 
horror returned. Was I ex- 
pected to sing in reply to the 
girl who was now sitting cross- 
legged opposite me? No, it 
was not necessary. After finish- 
ing her song she would probably 
offer me a drink, which I must 
accept to show my appreciation 
of her singing. I could manage 
this, and feeling reassured, sat 
back. I did not really enjoy 


her singing, but sincerely hope 
I did not give any indication 
of this, especially when the inter- 
preter leant over and whispered 
that she was singing a song in 
praise of my heroism for flying. 


She must have thought my 
parachute wings were those of 
a pilot. I was not going to 
break such a gratifying illusion 
—it was first class. At the 
same time I was thankful she 
could not guess the truth, never 
having seen the colourless quiver- 
ing mass that I was when 
parachuting. 

After the songs we, the guests, 
were served with an enormously 
satisfying meal of curried chicken 
and rice. I was far too hungry 
to be put off by the Ibans, 
who crowded round to witness 
even this spectacle. We used 
our fingers, diving into the two 
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communal bowls, one contain- 
ing the rice and the other the 
chicken. While we fed, the 
Ibans passed round the bottles 
of Arak which I had brought 
with me in part return for 
their hospitality. It was a 
strong bitter drink, one sip of 
which had been enough to 
satisfy my curiosity. 

On completing our meal we 
were ready to start recruiting. 
The Penghulu gave aa intro- 
ductory talk, explaining why 
we wanted volunteers, what they 
would be expected to do in 
Malaya, and, finally, what was 
most important, why we could 
not take them all. When he 
had finished the men filed before 
us in turn. We noted each 
one’s occupation. This was a 
useful guide; for those who 
had spent several years working 
for, say, a commerical firm fell- 
ing timber, were not as potenti- 
ally useful to us as the ones who 
had earned their living by hunt- 
ing. The other points we noted 
were age, physique, and the 
manner in which they an- 
swered the interpreter or District 
Officer’s questions. After pass- 
ing us they were medically 
examined by the native dresser 
we had brought with us. Finally 
we sat down and compared 
notes and opinions. It was far 
from being a foolproof system, 
but it was the best we could 
devise, so in this manner we 
drew up the list of those we 
wanted. It was then read out 
to the assembled community, 
amid many sighs, impatient 
gestures and disgusted glances. 

It was late when we had 
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finished placating those we had 
rejected by assuring them that 
the struggle in Malaya was 
not going to end overnight ; we 
would be requiring the assistance 
of Ibans for a long time yet. 
This seemed to satisfy them, 
and I found myself free to 
bathe in the river. It was very 
pleasant lying naked on the 
firm sandy bottom, allowing 
the fresh cool water to course 
over me, washing away the dirt 
of the day’s travel. I splashed 
round for a bit longer before 
returning to the long house, 
feeling ready for sleep; but 
on my arrival I quickly appre- 
ciated that this was out of 
the question. The place was 
in uproar. The Ibans do not 
often have the opportunity of 
forgathering in this manner, and 
now they intended to make the 
most of the occasion. 

Filling the inside verandah 
were animated groups of men 
and women, singing, playing 
games, eating and drinking or 
else just talking. I joined the 
group round the District Officer 
and found myself playing games 
which fortunately required no 
knowledge of the language. The 
first hour or so passed pleasantly 
enough, but after that there 
was nothing I wanted to do 
except sleep, and, having grown 
tired of the games and of not 
being able to speak a word to 
those round me, I withdrew. 
Finding a clear space I prepared 
myself for the few remaining 
hours of the night. I removed 
only the essentials from my 
pack, erected the mosquito-net 
over the mat my host had 
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supplied me with, and settled 
down to sleep as best I could. 

I awoke the following morn- 
ing to find everybody in the 
long house already astir prepar- 
ing for our early departure. I 
hurriedly washed and packed 
my few belongings before eat- 
ing a breakfast we provided 
from our own resources. The 
Tbans know no such meal, feed- 
ing only twice a day. On 
going down to the prauh I 
noticed that the mat I had 
slept on was being loaded aboard 
with my pack. I pointed out 
the mistake, only to be told 
that it was a gift from the 
Penghulu; he wished me to 
keep it as a memento of my 
visit to his people. 

It was most generous of him, 
but made me feel awkward. I 
had already accepted food, drink 
and shelter from him, and now, 
by mere chance, I found he had 
made me an outright gift. I 
hurriedly thought through the 
contents of my pack, wondering 
what I could give him in return. 
The only possible answer was a 
pair of our rubber-soled jungle 
boots which in my ignorance I 
had imagined I would require 
as I tramped from village to 
village through the jungle! 
These I now hurriedly unpacked 
and presented. The Penghulu 
was delighted, and slipped the 
cumbersome calf-high boots over 
his splayed leather-skinned feet. 
They must have been terribly 
cramped, but his face registered 
nothing but pleasure and pride. 

For the next two weeks I 
travelled by day and recruited 
by night, adapting myself to 
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sleeping in the prauh while we 
journeyed. With experience I 
mastered the sequence of pre- 
paring food for the gods, but 
I never made a success of the 
prayer, and I continued to 
stumble uncertainly through 
until the very last occasion, 
after which I was grateful to 
begin the return journey to 
Malaya. I called again briefly 
at Kapit and Sibu before flying 
out from Kuching with two 
R.A.F. Dakota-loads of my 
recruits. They were wild with 
excitement as we soared clear 
of the humidity and clinging 
heat of their jungle-clad country, 
turning in a sweeping circle to 
race out over the turquoise sea 
where the ships ploughed their 
laborious course below. 

I had enjoyed my visit, but 
now I thought with sudden 
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longing of my return to our 
Company in its isolated camp 
upon the rubber estate. There 
were a lot of people I wanted 
to see again, and they would 
have many stories to tell of 
their experiences while I had 
been away — holidaying, they 
would call it. A _ holiday I 
suppose it had been, but I was 
very glad it was now nearly 
over, and as we sped on our 
way I was doubly thankful not to 
be on board the Rajah Brooke. 

My temporary job ended when 
the convoy of trucks carrying 
the Ibans left Kuala Lumpur 
for Port Dickson. Then I 
settled down in the Company 
scout car, and when my effer- 
vescent driver, Brown, began 


to “put me in the picture” 
then I felt I was really Home 


again. 
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BY JOHN 


I HAD just seen London, 
the city in which I had yrown 
up, burning away as she had 
in the Great Fire of 1666. 
The whole river-bank was alight. 
Bright, glittering flames forked 
in and out of rolling clouds 
that curled and mounted. The 
air was full of a fiery dust 
that swept along the streets in 
clouds as thick and choking 
as the smoke itself. Little 


houses stood empty and aban- 
doned between walls of flame. 
It was dark by the time I 
returned to G.H.Q. at St Paul’s 
School, and the Motor Contact 
Officers’ room was empty. There 


was a message pinned to 
the blackboard: “ All incoming 
M.C.O.8 to report immediately 
to the Information Room.” 

This room was down in the 
reinforced vaults of the school, 
next to the main Signal Message 
Control Room. To reach it 
you had to go through a long 
arched corridor, along each side 
of which three tiers of bunks 
had been installed. It was 
here that the A.T.S. girl typists 
slept. I arrived just as the 
day shift were going to bed. 

A Marine sergeant stood at 
the entrance to this improvised 
dormitory and every tire an 
officer or orderly had to go 
through he opened the door 
and shouted, ‘* Visitor.” 

The girls paid no attention 
to this continual stream of men 
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walking through their sleeping- 
quarters. Some were already 
wrapped up in their blankets, 
showing nothing but a rumpled 
head of hair. Others sat on 
their beds undressing or c’2an- 
ing their faces with cotton-wool 
and cream. As they discarded 
their khaki tunies and put on 
their pink-and-white nightgowns 
they seemed to change from the 
impersonal automatons they were 
during the day to women, and 
their figures and gestures so 
unconcernedly revealed gave a 
feeling of unreality to the scene. 
Most of those who were still 
awake sang a low mournful 
tune, full of nostalgia and the 
memory of peace, and the sound 
of their voices came gently 
through the partition walls and 
into the Information Room. 

Here I found David Stancomb 
standing by our map pinning in, 
with the help of notes, the 
reported incidents of the day, 
and already the white sheet 
with its lace pattern of streets 
and houses had grown a rash 
of coloured spots. 

*** Cromwell’ has gone out,” 
said David as I handed him 
my report. 

“Cromwell” was the code- 
word for Invasion Imminent, 
and on receipt of it all units 
were to stand by for immediate 
action. 

** All leave has been cancelled,” 
he added, ‘“‘ you’d better get 
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some sleep while you can. This 
is it.” 

I went back to my flat in 
Latymer Court and was just 
arranging a small snack when 
a stick of bombs came roaring 
down like giant footsteps racing 
across the town. I turned out 
the lights and threw myself, 
still holding my plate, onto the 
floor. The final bomb whistled 
and screamed as it came closer, 
and then broke with a roar on 
the other side of the building. 
The walls shook, the dust rattled, 
like scampering rats in the 
wall, and then all was silent, 
and I got to my feet slowly; 
and, in some confusion and 


shame, finished my meal and 
climbed into bed. 

But the night continued to 
be noisy, and although I put 
a cushion over my ears I could 


not eliminate the sound of 
droning aircraft or the concussion 
of guns and bombs. 

By the following morning the 
damage to London was exten- 
sive. The docks were completely 
out of action; Waterloo and 
Victoria closed and most of 
the main roads in and out of 
the metropolis blocked by fallen 
or burning houses. The air was 
full of the smell of scorched 
wood, and a heavy pall of smoke 
hung listlessly over central Lon- 
don; and yet there was a lull 
in the air attacks. A few 
reconnaissance craft came over ; 
no doubt to photograph the 
final destruction of London, bat 
there were no more bombs. 

On the other hand more alarm- 
ing reports were coming in from 
elsewhere: the German fleet 
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was said to be steaming out of 
the Baltic through the Skagerrak, 
and German troops were embark- 
ing in Norway in large ships. 
This news, which came from 
the War Office, was immediately 
followed by a report that an 
unknown number of transports 
was heading for the Isle of 
Wight. 

It seemed now that the inva- 
sion was almost upon us; for 
if the Isle of Wight attack 
was a feint, then the Skagerrak 
sortie might be the real thing; 
and if they were coming from 
Norway and the Baltic the 
eastern counties would appear 
to be their objective. 

But by the evening the anti- 
climax came: at five o’clock 
& message came through to 
say that the German Baltic 
expedition was heading for Ice- 
land, as a preliminary to the 
invasion of England, and at 
seven we learnt that the War 
Office report of this move, which 
had thrown us into such a 
fever, had been sent out between 
the 4th and 5th September, 
and that the German Fleet, 
if it had ever sailed at all, 
was back in its home ports 
again. As for the threatened 
landing on the Isle of Wight, 
a destroyer and four Blenheim 
bombers had been sent out to 
intercept this force, and had 
reported the Channel empty 
except for a few burnt - out 
barges drifting off the coast 
of France. The first attempt 
had either failed, or been post- 
poned at the last minute. At 
G.H.Q. the general feeling was 
that it had been postponed. 
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It was a few days after this 
that David came to me and 
said: “ You and Bernard Ellam 
are to report at once to Major 
Winch. Special mission.” 

It was the ambition of every 
Motor Contact Officer to be 
selected for a special mission, 
and in the last few days one 
or two of the others had dis- 
appeared to secret rendezvous, 
from which they returned look- 
ing so mysterious and con- 
spiratorial that the rest of us 
affected, in sheer self-defence, 
an indifference that we did 
not feel. 

Now, at last, our turn had 
come. 

We did not make the mistake 
of asking David what it was 
all about, but went immediately 
to Major Winch’s office and 
reported for duty. 

We found that calm and 
humorous man reading a great 
file called “ Bright Ideas,” and 
as we came in he said, “ I'll be 
taking you to the Brigadier 
in a few moments. In the 
meantime perhaps you'd like 
to look through these.” 

He pushed over a file of 
Bright Ideas, and I sat down 
to read in the hope of obtaining 
a clue to our mission. 

There was a series of letters, 
written on all kinds of paper: 
some in ink, some in pencil and 
some typewritten. They came 
from all parts of the world. 

“They are suggestions on 
how to win the war,’ said 
Major Winch. ‘“ They make 
pleasant reading.” 

There was a letter from a 
gentleman in California which 
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began: “ This is going to be 
a long war, and England’s 
greatest need will be man-power. 
She should concentrate right 
now on developing an all-male 
population so that in twenty 
years’ time she can double her 
effective military strength. Now, 
gentlemen, I know an infallible 
way in which the birth of male 
children can be assured.” 

“What is the Californian 
gentleman’s infallible method ?” 
I asked. 

“We wrote to him, asking 
him to send us his suggestions, 
and thanking him for the interest 
he took in our affairs.” 

‘“* Has he replied ? ” 

‘* Not yet, but we look for- 
ward to his next letter.” 

I returned once more to the 
file. Here was a letter from 
Hammersmith suggesting that 
a huge raft, cut to the shape 
of the British Isles, should be 
floated in the North Sea: “ So 
that the German bombers, mis- 
taking it for England, will bomb 
it instead of us. It should be 
floated at the same distance 
from England as England is 
from Ireland, so that England 
becomes Ireland, and _ being 
neutral will not be bombed. 
In order to keep up this decep- 
tion London should be brightly 
illuminated, so that even if 
the Germans did come over 
the Thames Estuary they would 
fly away again, convinced that 
they were over Dublin; for 
they could not believe we would 
be so mad as to light up our 
own cities.” 

Another, written on cheap, 
lined notepaper, came from the 
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members of a darts team in a 
public-house in the Midlands. 
It opened soberly enough with 
the words: ‘“‘ We, the under- 
signed, have been discussing 
the defence of this island, and 
it occurs to us that there may 
be a few points that have been 
overlooked. We intend, during 
the evening, to jot down any 
ideas that occur to us which 
may help you in your planning.” 

Then came a list, in varying 
handwritings, of some of the 
observations of this patriotic 
group of darts players. They 
began with admonitions, such 
as: ‘ Be sure to have a good 
reserve of fast tanks that can 
speed at a moment’s notice to 
a threatened area,” and “ Don’t 
forget that parachute troops 
may be dropped behind the 
lines’; but as the evening wore 
on and the beer circulated, their 
handwriting and ideas had begun 
to waver and slip, until, at the 
end, in a heavy downward scrawl 
came the poignant words, heavily 
underlined: ‘* Don’t forget the 
BEER.” 

“Does anything good come 
of these letters?” I asked. 

“ Frequently,” said Major 
Winch, “but the good ones 
are put in an ‘action’ file. 
You have got the rejects.” 

“Has this any bearing on 
our mission ? ” 

“None whatsoever,” replied 
the Major cheerfully, “ they’re 
just to keep you happy, like 
magazines in a doctor’s waiting- 
room.” 

We did not have much longer 
to wait; for the telephone rang 
and the Major said, “ Right! 
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I'll bring them down now,” and 
replaced the receiver. 

On the way down he said, 
“* There are fairies in the bottom 
of the garden, you know.” 

I looked at him in astonish- 
he appeared quite 


ment, but 
normal. 

“T beg 
said. 

He laughed: “ That’s the 
code-word for perfect invasion 
conditions on the coast,” he 
said, “ charming, isn’t it ?”’ 

The Brigadier lived in one 
of the underground shelters. 
He had his bed there, and it 
was said that he never left the 
room and had seen nothing 
of London since the bombing 
began. 

He was a tall, dark, studious- 
looking man, and he smiled 
in an unusually friendly way 
as we came in and saluted. 

“As you know,” he said in 
a matter-of-fact tone of voice, 
“the invasion will take place 
in the next fortnight or not 
at all. 

“Now, it is essential that 
G.H.Q. should have early and 
immediate knowledge of these 
landings. It was found during 
the last exercise that it took 
six hours for the news to reach 
us. That is not good enough. 
We must have immediate know- 
ledge. We intend, therefore, to 
send you down to Dungeness 
with the sole object of report- 
ing on the landing of the enemy 
on our shores. You must make 
no effort to join in any action 
to repel the invasion, even if 
you are ordered to do so by 
a senior officer. Your only 


your pardon?” I 
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responsibility is towards us. Is 
that clearly understood ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** You will have a choice of 
methods by which to carry out 
this assignment. It is possible 
that the telephones will still 
be working, but if they’re not 
you'll have to contact the 
police. But you should not 
go to any local army unit. 
They will be too busy fighting 
the battle in the first place, 
and in the second place they 
would only send the informa- 
tion back to their immediate 
superiors, so that we should 
not be any the wiser. If the 
worst comes to the worst you 
will have to cycle back here 
with the news; but, and this 
is essential, you must not report 
the landing unless you have 
witnessed it with your own eyes. 

‘““We shall doubtless receive 
many reports of landings, but 
it is essential for our future 
plans that we know for certain 
that they have indeed taken 
place. We shall be depending 
upon you, therefore, for accurate 
first-hand news. One of you 
will go down today. Any 
questions ? ” 

I was so astonished that 
at first I could think of nothing 
to say, and then, seeing that 
the Brigadier was about to 
dismiss us, I said: 

“Why Dungeness, sir? ” 

“That, we believe, will be 
the landing area.” 

** Suppose it isn’t?” 

“We have sent other ob- 
servers out to other danger 
points. All you have to worry 
about is Dungeness,” 
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‘“* Suppose they land parachute 
troops behind us?” I said, 
thinking of the admonition of 
the darts team. 

“ There will be many dangers 
and hazards in this operation,” 
said the Brigadier, “and it is 
very likely that one or even 
both of you will fail to get 
back; but I understand from 
Major Winch that you have 
been selected for the position 
of Motor Contact Officers here 
because of your resourcefulness. 
That is why you have been 
given this job.” 

There seemed to be nothing 
else to say after that. We 
saluted crisply and were about 
to leave the room when the 
Brigadier added, “ You may 
inform whom you like of the 
nature of this mission.” 

“Whom we like?” 

“ That’s what I said.” 

I was about to ask why, 
when I saw the sudden cold- 
ness in the Brigadier’s eye, and, 
keeping my mouth shut, saluted 
once again and left the room 
with Bernard. 

“Of all the daft ideas,” said 
Bernard. 

“* Daft?” 

“Yes.” He was a man of 
few words, and I knew by the 
pugnacious set of the mouth 
that he would neither elaborate 
on his theme nor change his 
opinion. 

‘“T think there’s more in 
this than meets the eye,” I 
said. 

““T don’t,” said Bernard. 

‘Who'll go down today?” I 
asked. 

“T can’t,” said Bernard. 
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“ Why?” 

‘** Because I can’t.” 

* All right,” I said, “WVU 
go.” Then something occurred 
to me. “ Aren’t we both sup- 
posed to go?” 

“He said only one today.” 

“ That’s true.”’ I went to the 
Motor Contact Officers’ Room, 
wrote ‘‘ Dungeness ”’ against my 
name on the blackboard, fetched 
my motor-cycle and set off on 
the seventy-odd miles to the 
coast. 

It was an early September 
day, but the sea was already 
grey with coldness. There was 
a slight swell on the water, 
and every now and then a 
wave tripped over itself and 
fluttered like a white handker- 
chief before being engulfed again 
in the trough of the sea. 

The whole area was bleak 
and desolate. The sand-dunes 
and beaches stretched in a grey 
line to the wet horizon. Cold, 
high clouds moved slowly across 
the jagged sky. There seemed 
to be no sign of troops in this 
most threatened area of England. 

I chose a small area between 
Dungeness Point and Sandgate, 
and with my motor-cycle point- 
ing symbolically towards Lon- 
don, and my back comfortably 
cushioned in a bank of tangle 
grass and sand, I awaited the 
arrival of the German invasion 
fleet. From time to time I sat 
forward and, with my field- 
glasses to my eyes, conscien- 
tiously swept the horizon from 
left to right and back again; 
but the sea remained empty, 
and the only moving objects 
that crossed my lens were the 
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seagulls side-slipping for food 
along the compact beaches. 

I little thought as I sat 
there that I would one day be 
out on that very sea heading 
for the Normandy beaches while 
German soldiers sat, as I was 
sitting, waiting for the enemy 
to appear. But that was a 
long way ahead; four years 
and many battles away, and 
in September 1940 even the 
possibility that we might one 
day return to the Continent was 
too remote and uncertain to 
entertain. 

No one came near me all 
day; and in the evening, as 
the cool night breeze brought 
in the low banks of clouds, I 
put my binoculars away in 
their case, slipped down the 
button of my revolver holster 
and, with a feeling that the 
enemy had somehow let me 
down, withdrew to a _ small 
public-house that I had pre- 
viously marked down as my 
headquarters. 

Here, in a depleted company 
of local inhabitants, I spent 
the evening, listening to their 
talk of anti-invasion methods 
and the inconveniences that 
these were causing to local 
trade and farming. 

The atmosphere was gay and 
unconcerned. It seemed to be 
generally understood that the 
invasion would come, but no 
one, myself included, believed 
that it would be at the spot 
on which we were drinking; 
for, like accidents and murders, 
it was always to the other 
fellow and never to oneself 
that these things happened. It 
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was not until some time after 
the war, when I studied the 
German invasion plan for Sep- 
tember 1940, that I saw with 
something of a shock that the 
little public-house where I spent 
such a happy evening would 
have been almost in the centre 
of the main dropping-zone for 
the enemy parachute regiments. 

I was back on my dune 
before dawn waiting with cold 
trepidation for the first grey- 
green uniforms to come plodding 
ashore, but the sea remained as 
empty and lonely as ever, the 
waves turning endlessly on to 
the beach and washing with a 
clean whisper up to the water- 
marks, while the light grew 


brighter and the night mists 

retreated back to the horizon. 
By eleven o’clock I had 

decided to return to London ; 


for I had grown suddenly tired 
of the solitude and felt that 
it was Bernard’s turn to watch 
the coast. With a last look at 
the sea, in case an adventurous 
German was attempting to swim 
the Channel, I mounted my 
motor-cycle and set off inland. 
I was driving fast, partly as 
an antidote to the long vigil 
and partly to see how long it 
would take me to get back to 
G.H.Q. 

I was coming through a small 
town—I never discovered its 
name—and found myself ap- 
proaching a hump bridge. There 
was still no sign of life, and I 
saw no reason to drive more 
slowly. I came over the hump 
at sixty miles an hour and saw 
in a moment of wonderment 
that there was no longer any 


bridge across the river, just 
two iron girders, four feet apart 
and each about nine inches wide, 
across which, at some time, 
wooden planks must have lain. 

I had no time to swerve or 
brake, think or feel. All I 
could do was to crouch low, 
make myself a part of the 
machine, and take with a steady 
front wheel the nearer of the 
two girders. There was a moment 
of rushing, out-of-control sus- 
pense, during which I saw the 
water fixed like glue beneath 
me, and then with a bump and 
a rush I hit the other bank, 
skidded, whirled round in a 
confusion of dust and machine, 
and came at last to rest, my 
arms instinctively covering my 
head, while the hot cylinder 
seared my leg and the petrol 
dropped out in a steady fume- 
ridden stream fron: the inverted 
petrol-tank. 

I lay for a moment in a 
daze, thankful that the chaos 
had come to a stop, but the 
metal was burning into my 
right thigh, and with a quick 
movement I kicked myself free 
of the bicycle and edged myself 
away from it. I could see it, 
front wheel still turning, lying 
on its side, while the escaping 
petrol evaporated in small puffs 
on the hot engine. 

Suddenly a voice said, “ Put 
em up!” and, turning my 
head, I saw a bayonet wobbling 
a foot from my chest. Behind 
the bayonet stood a small, 
stout, elderly man with a red 
face and a tin helmet perched 
precariously on his head. Be- 
hind him were three or four 


’ 
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other warlike men, also staring 
at me with the antagonism of 
alert Home Guardsmen. 

* You're dead,” said the man 
with the bayonet. 

“Very nearly,” I replied. 

“ That bridge is blown. 
couldn’t have got across.” 

“But I have,” I replied as 
I came cautiously to my feet 
and tested my muscles for 
injury. 

* Don’t move,” said the man, 
thrusting the bayonet six inches 
closer. 

“The petrol,” I said. “ It’s 
pouring out.” I pointed to the 
fallen motor-cycle. “It may 
catch fire.” 

“ Bert,” said the man with 
the bayonet, “impound that 
bicycle.” 

“ Look here,” I said, “* you 
can’t do that. It’s mine. I’ve 
signed for it.” 

“ Don’t move!” 
was very menacing. 

Bert went over to my bicycle, 
righted it and wheeled it away. 
I took out a cigarette and 
lit it. I noticed that my hand 
was trembling, but whether it 
was reaction from the accident 
or agitation, I could not tell. 

“Who are you?” asked the 
man. 

I gave my name. 

‘* Where do you come from ? ” 

“ G.H.Q.,” I replied. 

“* What are you doing here ? 

‘* Waitin, for the invasion.” 

It did not sound very con- 
vincing, even to me, and I 
saw that the man in front of 
me did not believe a word I 
was saying. 

“You'd better see 


You 


The 


voice 
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Major 
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Howell,” said the man again. 
“Turn round, and keep walk- 
ing until I tell you to stop 
and no funny business or it’ll 
be the worse for you.” 

“Look here . . .” I began. 

“ Get moving,” said the man 
with the bayonet. 

I turned round 
walking down the street. I 
was still shaken and dazed, 
and now I felt as if I were 
back in my childhood, and had 
been captured by the enemy 
while playing Cowboys - and - 
Indians in the garden. I saw 
people looking out of the houses 
at me, and I did not know 
what to say or think. 

They marched me to a sand- 
bagged house and made me 
go into a small stuffy room. 
There was a desk against the 
wall and an_ elderly Major 
sitting on a chair. 

“Yes, what is it?’ he said 
as I was marched in. 

“Prisoner, sir,’ said the 
escort. ‘Just come over the 
bridge on a motor-cycle.” 

“But the bridge is down,” 
said the Major in an agitated 
voice. “I distinctly gave the 
order. I shall be extremely 
cross if my orders weren’t 
arried out, extremely cross.” 

‘““We removed the planks,” 
said the escort. “He came 
over on one of the girders.” 

‘“* Did he ?” The Major looked 
at me in astonishment. “On a 
motor-cycle ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, at 
miles an hour. 


and began 


about sixty 
He crashed in 
front of our post.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the 
Major, who seemed to be some- 
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what at a loss to know how to 
deal with the situation. 

“ Who is he?” 

“He says,” and the disbelief 
the man put into his voice 
was inexpressible, “that he’s 
come from G.H.Q. to see the 
invasion.” 

“ Did he now,” said the Major 
with an effort. ‘ That’s very 
interesting, very interesting ina- 
deed. To see the invasion, eh ? 
That would appear to mean 
that he had prior information 
of that event?” 

“ That’s what I thought, sir,” 
said my escort. 

“Are you Major Howell?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I'm...” I began. 

“ Silence!’ roared the Major 
in such a sudden burst of 
energy that his face went purple. 
Then he rubbed his cheeks and 
said, “The question is, who 
is he really.” The Major 
looked at the ceiling for a 
long time, and I thought he 
had forgotten me, then he looked 
down, and shouted “* Heil 
Hitler!” so suddenly and so 
ferociously that I took an in- 
voluntary step back. Then he 
looked at me. ‘“‘ Well?” he 
said in a disappointed tone of 
voice. 

“T’m not a German,” I said. 

“We'll see about that. Take 
him away.” 

I was taken to a small room 
on the opposite side of the 
corridor, where turee men sat 
making tea. There was a trestle 
table and two benches, and a 
few Home Guard notices pinned 
to a green-baize board. 


My captor said, “ Keep an 
eye on this chap. He may be 
a spy for all we know.” 

The three men who were 
making tea looked up in sur- 
prise and then offered me a 
cup of tea. “Take a seat,” 
they said. 

“There’s an armed guard 
outside,” said my escort as 
he left, “and he has orders 
to shoot to kill.” 

With which ominous words, 
culled it seemed, like the rest 
of his conversation, from the 
pages of a boy’s adventure 
story, he left me. 

I accepted the cup of tea and 
drank it gratefully, then I looked 
at my leg and found that the 
leather gaiters I wore had saved 
it from severe damage. The 
skin was bruised and nothing 
more. 

I took my cup to a corner 
of the room and sat on one 
of the benches. Every now 
and then I looked at the three 
men, but they took little interest 
in me, being more concerned in 
cutting chunks of bread and 
spreading them with seedless 
raspberry jam. 

However frustrated I might 
feel by this unexpected arrest, 
I had at least learnt an im- 
portant lesson: in a mission 
such as mine the Home Guard 
might prove as large an obstacle 
to surmount as the enemy. 
It would be essential to have 
some means of identifying my- 
self immediately if I were not 
to get into trouble again. It 
was sobering to realise that 
had the invasion really started 
I might already be dead, shot 
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by an over-zealous pill - box 
commander. 

I waited as patiently as I 
eould for half an hour, and 
then I said to one of the men 
in the room “ Will you take a 
message to Major Howell ? ” 

They considered this for a 
moment and then one of them 
said, **‘ What is it? ”’ 

“T would like him to ring 
up G.H.Q. and check on my 
identity. I can give you the 
telephone number.” 

They consulted among them- 
selves, and then one of them 
said, “I don’t see why not,” 
and went out of the room. 

He returned presently and 
said, “*The Major has gone 
out. You'll have to wait until 
he comes back.” 

“ T’m in a hurry,” I said. 

“Tm sorry.” The man’s 
voice was quiet but firm. 

* Couldn’t you ring 
self?” 

“*T’m sorry,” and he returned 
once more to his tea. 

I sat and smoked cigarettes 
until an hour later Major Howell 
came into the room accom- 
panied by a young officer. 

“This is Captain Jones,’ he 
said. ‘ Intelligence. He has a 
few questions to ask you.” 

The 1.0. nodded briefly, sat 
down opposite me, placed on 
the table in front of him a Jarge 
pad and a pencil, and glanced 
at the Major, who ordered the 
guard out of the room and 
followed them. 

I looked at the 1.0. intently 
in the hope that I might 
recognise him, but I had never, 
as far as I knew, him 


your- 


seen 
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before. He had dark hair and 
dark eyes, and his face was 
white and sensitive. There was 
a kind of suppressed nervous- 
ness about him that made me 
nervy too. I felt almost as if 
I really were a spy, and had 
landed that morning from a 
U-boat. 

He cleared his throat suddenly 
and began to speak to me 
naturally in German. I was 
too surprised at first to say 
anything, but when he stopped, 
in expectation of some kind 
of answer, I said, “ I’m sorry, 
I don’t speak German.” 

“Oh? Where do you come 
from then?” 

** London.” 

“You worked 
the war?” 

** No, I’ve always lived there. 
It’s my home town.” 

“Your parents settled there ?”’ 

“My father was English, my 
mother Danish.” 

“Ah!” 

“What do you mean, ah ?” 

“I’m asking the questions. 
When did you return to Ger- 
many?” 

‘“‘ T’ve never been in Germany, 
except once when I was twelve, 
and I motored with my uncle 
from Copenhagen to Paris via 
Warnemunde and Hamburg. I 
did not particularly like what I 
saw of the country.” 

“How did you come to be 
here?” 

I sat back. I did not know 
what to say. I felt that my 
mission was secret enough not 
to be divulged to every new- 
comer. I remembered the Briga- 
dier’s admonition. I must not 


there before 
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take orders from junior forma- 
tions. 

“T cannot say more than 
repeat the facts: I’m at G.H.Q. 
I’m a Motor Contact Officer. I 
was sent down to Dungeness 
by the General Staff to tell 
them when the invasion started. 
Good God,” I said, in final ex- 
asperation, “ I’m an Intelligence 
Officer, like you.” 

This made him laugh. 

“T have been informed that 
you were a German officer in 
disguise who had given himself 
up to the Home Guard.” 

“They have powerful im- 
aginations down here,’’ I said. 

“You can’t blame them.” 
The I.0. picked up his pencil 
again. ‘ Right, so you’re an 
1.0. at G.H.Q.?” 

** You believe me, don’t you ?” 
I said. 

“Of course.” He smiled 
slightly and tapped the paper 
in front of him. ‘ Where is 
G.H.Q. situated ? ” 

I hesitated, and then said: 
“T’m sorry, I can’t tell you. 
We have instructions not to 
divulge its locatioi to anyone 
in or out of the Army.” 

*“ Ah,” he said, and drew a 
circle on the pad in front of 
him ; and then, without another 
word, asked: ‘“‘ Who is Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? ”’ 

“General Brooke. 
the papers.” 

** Quite. You know London 
well, I presume ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ What is the name of the 
war memorial half-way down 
Whitehall t ” 

“ Eh ? ”? 


It was in 
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“The war memorial half-way 
down Whitehall ? ”’ 

“The Cenotaph,” I said. 

“How many dials has Big 
Ben?” 

“One,” I said. ‘“ No, more 
than that.” I closed my eyes 
and tried to visualise the tower 
that I had seen so often. “ It 
must have one on each face, 
and it’s got four faces, so there 
must be four dials.” 

“How high is the 
Column ¢ ” 

“Good Lord, I don’t know!” 

“Which way is Nelson fac- 
ing ? ”’ 

“Which way ?”’ 

“North, South, 
West ?” 

I closed my eyes again, and 
then said, ‘“ Well, if you're 
coming up Whitehall from Parlia- 
ment Square, he seems to be 
looking straight at you.” 

** Where does Kensington Park 
end?” 

‘** Where does it end ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Tt doesn’t end anywhere. 
At least I’ve never ‘ound an 
end to it. And yet, it must 
end somewhere.” 

The 1.0. nodded. 

“The Round Pond is in 
Kensington Park,” I said, “ and 
so is the statute of Peter 
Pan.” 

“Ts that all 
me?” 

** T’m afraid so.” 

“Which is the quickest way 
out of London to the west ? ” 

“That’s easy,” I replied. 
“You go past Harrod’s, and 
then turn right and then left 
and you go on for some time 


Nelson 


East or 


you can tell 
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and you turn right again at a 
piece of grass.” 

** Called ? ” 

“T’ve never known,” I said. 
“But you go along another 
road for a bit, and then you 
turn left at some traffic lights, 
and then there’s a fairly wide 
road with roundabouts along 
it and suburban houses on each 
side, and you just keep going 
on until you get to the country.” 

I felt quite pleased with the 
answer, but the 1.0. merely 
said, “ You can’t name any- 
thing beyond Harrod’s ? ” 

“Na” 

“3 on” 

“T do know London awfully 
well, really.”’ I felt it necessary 
to make this clear to him. 

“T can see that,” said the 
10. “Only a real Londoner 
could be so utterly ignorant 


of the major landscapes of his 


own city. A German spy would 
have given the answers with- 
out hesitation. I am quite 
convinced that you are, as you 
maintain, a Motor Contact Officer 
from G.H.Q.” 

“ Then I can go?” 

“*T would just like to confirm 
my opinion,” said the LO. 
standing up. “If you will 
give me your name, rank and 
number [ll ring G.H.Q. and 
check on it.” 

* You know the number ? ” 

“Yes, indeed. I was there 
when I was a boy as a matter 
of fact. Is there any particular 
officer I should ask for when I 
get through ? ” 

‘Major Winch is our chief, 
but David Stancomb is the 
senior M.C.O. Either would 
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give you the information you 
require.” 

“Thank you. 
long.”’ 

He returned within a few 
minutes with Major Howell. 

“*T have checked with G.H.Q.,” 
he said. “ You may go when- 
ever you like.” 

““T can have my motor-cycle 
back ? ”’ 
“ It 

you.” 

Major Howell came forward 
and said, “I hope you'll for- 
give us for any inconvenience 
we caused you, old man; but 
you can’t be too careful these 
days, can you?” 

“You had every 
make sure,’ I replied. 

“Very sporting of you to 
take it that way,” said the 
Major, “ and now I suggest we 
go to a neighbouring hostelry 
and partake of a drink, and I 
insist you stay to lunch as 
my guest. They do us pretty 
proud at the local.” 

“TI ought to be getting back 
to London.” 

“It’s one o’clock. You'll be 
having lunch anyhow, you might 
just as well have it with us.” 

“It’s very kind of you.” 

“ Delighted, my boy, 
lighted.” 

Major Howell asked the I.O, 
if he would stay as well, but 
Captain Jones replied that he 
had to get back to his office. 
There were, he explained, a 
number of other suspects to 
be interrogated, and he felt 
he could not keep them waiting 
any longer. Major Howell said 
he quite understood, and did 


I won't be 


is waiting outside for 


right to 


de- 
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not press the point. He seemed, 
in fact, relieved to hear that the 
young officer could not stay and, 
having apologised for bringing 
him on a fruitless errand, saw 
him to his car. 

As soon as the other had 
gone Major Howell took me by 
the arm and said, “‘ And now 
let’s make up for lost time.” 

The inn was a pleasant, old- 
fashioned place, not too far 
away from the Command Post 
to make the walking laborious, 
nor too near to be overlooked. 
There were half a dozen other 
members of the Home Guard 
there; they were all in high 
spirits and greeted us with a 
shout of, ‘ Here’s the German 
spy and his gallant captor.” 

Major Howell gave me a 
double Scotch, and when we 
had bid each other “ Cheers,” 
said : 

“Now I can tell you what 
all the trouble was about, and 
you'll understand. We had an 
exercise last week, and H.Q. 
sent a fellow down disguised 
as a Liaison Officer. He asked 
for our defence plans and, know- 
ing the chap personally, I gave 
’em to him. Got a hell of a 
rocket for it too.”” Major Howell 
put his hand to his cheek as if 
it were smarting. “‘ H.Q. said 
we weren’t sufficiently spy-con- 
scious, and that the most crudely 
disguised Nazi could take us in. 
We felt pretty sore about it, 
I don’t mind telling you, par- 
ticularly as we know the chap 
in question well. Drunk with 
him in this bar many times, we 
have.” 

Major 


Howeil finished his 
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whisky, pointed to mine and 
said, *‘ Drink it up, boy,’ and 
continued with his tale. 

‘We had another exercise 
today, although we’ve been 
standing-to since ‘ Cromwell’ 
came out on Saturday. This 
time we were determined not 
to be caught. We took the 
bridge to pieces first.” 

“IT was going to ask you 
about that,’ I interrupted. 

“It never occurred to us 
that anybody would drive over 
it. It’s wired for blowing, but 
we’ve still got some of our own 
chaps on the other side. In 
fact, I had a section there 
ready to interrogate anyone who 
came down the road. They’ll 
never forget the way you leapt 
that bridge. It’s become a 
legend already.” 

* You can’t see it until you’re 
right on it,” I said. 

“*T know,” the Major smiled, 
“T’ve had it rebuilt. The next 
poor beggar won’t be as lucky 
—or as adroit—as you.” He 
pointed to my glass and said, 
“Finish it up and have an- 
other,” and nodded his head 
rapidly up and down. “So 
when they brought you in I 
thought, ‘ Ah, ah, this is H.Q. 
testing us out again,’ but when 
I heard that you had crashed 
the bridge the old grey matter 
began to work a bit faster 
than usual, and I said to myself, 
‘ Ho, ho, this chap doesn’t know 
his Sussex; and YET HE’s 
COMING FROM THE SEA.’ Well, 
it didn’t take long from that 
to thinking of U-boats and 
night landings and the whole 
bag of tricks. We've heard 
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so much of 8.S. troops disguised 
as nuns that real nuns can’t 
get from here to Cuckfield with- 
out being arrested half a dozen 
times. So I called up H.Q. 
and got that young 1.0. down. 
They didn’t want to send him 
at first, but they could hardly 
refuse after the things they 
had said about us; could 
they?” 

** Not very well,” I agreed. 

“T think the young chap— 
I can’t believe his name is 
really Jones—enjoyed himself, 
don’t you?” 

“T did,” I replied. 

** Tt was his first job.” 

“ That’s why he looked so 
nervous ? ” 

“What sort of questions did 
he ask ? ” 

** General 
plied. 


questions,” I re- 


Major Howell lifted his hand, 
closed his eyes and shook his 
head slowly from side to side. 


“T know, I know,” he said, 
‘*T shouldn’t have asked. Pro- 
fessional secrecy, and all that. 
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Forget it, and come in and 
have some lunch.” 

The table was well spread 
and the atmosphere cheerful. 
“We do ourselves proud here,” 
said Major Howell again as he 
led me to my seat. 

Much later, fortified by the 
Home Guard whisky, I went 
roaring and bucking back to 
London, and burrowed into the 
huge, dour city just as the sirens 
wailed across the darkened 
streets and the first night raiders 
came gliding in with the moon. 


After that I used to go down 
to Dungeness every time the 
code warning “‘ There are fairies 
in the bottom of the garden” 
came through; but the days 
were getting shorter, the seas 
rougher, and the fairies came 
out less and less frequently, 
until one day, at the end of 
October, G.H.Q. officially post- 
poned the German invasion until 
the spring of 1941 and all 
special sorties were cancelled. 

I never returned to Dungeness. 
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COMMENT. 


THE Prime Minister, once he 
has taken hold of something, 
grips it with the tenacity of a 
bulldog. He had set his heart 
on a meeting of the Big Four 
and, in the face of a good deal 
of polite and passive resistance, 
continued to press his point. 
Yet, when he talked on the 
subject in the debate on the 
Queen’s Speech in November, 
his tone was sombre and even 
sad. ‘Time will undoubtedly 
be needed,” he said; ‘ more 
time than some of us here are 
likely to see.” Even he had 
to admit that the omens were 
unfavourable for resolving the 
differences of East and West; 
less favourable than they had 
been in the early summer, when 
he first made his proposal, be- 
cause the Russians, who were 
then showing signs of grace, 
had apparently returned to their 
old intransigence. 

Later, however, Sir Winston 
was able to offer a qualified 
consolation. The meeting with 
President Eisenhower and M. 
Laniel, which was to have taken 
place at Bermuda in the summer, 
had been fixed for the early 
days of December. The news 
was welcome because there are 
notorivusly differences, or rather 
potential differences, of opinion 
between the Western Allies. 
Besides the future of Germany 
and Austria, which would figure 
prominently on the agenda, the 
French were getting more and 
more restive under the burden of 


the war in Indo-China and were 
asking what, even if they are 
ultimately victorious, they stood 
to gain from victory. By the 
end of November, peace-making 
in Korea had not even begun 
and President Syngman Rhee’s 
patience—not one of his out- 
standing qualities — might, at 
any moment, become exhausted. 
Trieste was another complication 
which might be discussed ; while 
the troubiesome question of the 
European Defence Community 
would certainly come into the 
discussion. Now, with the Four- 
Power conference in the near 
future, much should have been 
gained by ironing out any differ- 
ences on these various subjects 
between the Allies of the West. 
As between Britain and the 
United States, these differences 
are at bottom not so much in 
policy asin outlook. The Briton, 
quite naturally, thinks more 
about what may happen in 
Germany than about what may 
happenin China. The American, 
equally naturally, is at least as 
interested in the Pacific as he is 
in the Rhine. That each has 
a distinctive set of values and 
priorities on almost any subject 
that may arise is something which 
should never be ignored. 

When Presidents and Prime 
Ministers meet, a certain anxiety 
is always felt by their lieutenants 
and advisers. At Yalta and 
Teheran the professionals in the 
State Department, the Foreign 
Office, and even the Politburo, 
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wondered a little 
anxiously what the _ gifted 
amateurs would be up to 
next, what rash commitments 
would be made, what vital 
positions might be surrendered. 
Nor were the apprehensions of 
Washington and Whitehall un- 
founded. Commitments were 
made; positions were surren- 
dered ; and much of the ensuing 
trouble in the world has been 
traced back to those ill-starred 
gatherings. 

Sir Winston, of course, is a 
veteran in diplomacy. He is 
perfectly prepared to meet any- 
one anywhere without the sup- 
porting presence of his Foreign 
Secretary. President Eisen- 
hower, however, is not so confi- 
dent. He has chosen an experi- 


must have 


enced Secretary of State and 
feels, not unreasonably, 


that, 
as the Spaniards say, it is a 
mistake to keep a dog and bark 
yourself. He is quite ready to 
leave the conduct of inter- 
national affairs to Mr John 
Foster Dulles, remaining him- 
self in the background, and is 
certainly not going to make 
grave decisions on foreign policy 
without consulting his Secretary 
of State, or referring any matter 
of importance to him. But the 
whole idea of a meeting at top 
level is that the Big Four should 
be able to decide points at issue 
without the necessity of consult- 
ing anyone else or the delay of 
referring back to headquarters. 
The Americans are genuinely 
sceptical of any good results 
coming out of such a con- 
ference; but they also believe 
that on questions of foreign 
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policy, Mr Dulles, rather than 
President Eisenhower, is the 
man who should count; and 
President Eisenhower may well 
be of the same opinion himself. 

Some of the Russian reluct- 
ance to respond amicably to Sir 
Winston’s overtures may stem 
from the same cause. Mr Malen- 
kov is as unversed as is President 
Eisenhower in the intricacies 
of the international position. 
Foreign affairs are the business 
of Mr Molotov, and the Polit- 
buro, which is probably more 
powerful than people recognise, 
perhaps more influential in the 
direction of foreign policy than 
either the State Department or 
the Foreign Office, may not at 
all fancy the idea of exposing 
a comparative novice to the 
legendary wiles of Sir Winston 
Churchill. The Russians are 
showing no present anxiety for 
an agenda covering the whole 
international field; they even 
refused a meeting on the more 
limited subject of Germany; and 
their attitude was surely that, if 
a gathering of any sort was to 
be held at all, those attending 
it should be the Foreign Ministers 
of the countries concerned. That 
is quite a different proposal 
from Sir Winston Churchill’s and 
would not satisfy him or quell 
the clamours of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in the House of 
Commons. 


The Briton in Trieste is find- 
ing himself in the unhappy 
position of the well-meaning man 
in the street who intervenes in 
a domestic brawl and promptly 
receives the blows of both 
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parties. That the Jugoslavs 
would not appreciate the pro- 
posal to hand over Zone A to 
the Italians was presumably 
anticipated. The reaction was 
strong and immediate, and none 
the less unwelcome because it 
was expected. But after a 
pause, the Italians too entered 
the fray. They did not object 
to the Allied pronouncement ; 
on the contrary, they welcomed 
it. But they thought the trans- 
fer of the Zone should take place 
at once, and had a suspicion 
that the British at least, alarmed 
by the warlike gestures of Jugo- 
slavia, would try to whittle 
away the concession. So they 
rioted in Trieste and in other 
Italian cities, and broke a lot of 
windows, and hustled a lot of 
people, and even beat up four 
completely innocent pilots of 


the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation who happened to 
be in Rome. 

All this was exceedingly tire- 


some to the still occupying 
Powers and also a little unreason- 
able on the part of the Italians. 
What do these ebullient Nation- 
alists suppose would happen if 
the British and Americans took 
them at their word and marched 
out of Trieste at once? Does 
any thinking Italian believe that 


his troops would be suffered to- 


march peacefully in and that 
everyone—that is, every Italian 
in Trieste—would live happily 
ever afterwards? In fact, an 
Allied departure at this moment 
might well be the signal for 
Marshal Tito to unleash his 
legions. If so, a collision of 
armed men would ensue, and on 
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fighting form a conflict between 
Jugoslavs and Italians could 
have only one result. Unfortu- 
nately, the Italians, despite the 
fall and subsequent discrediting 
of Mussolini, still suffer from a 
folie de grandeur. They remem- 
ber the vainglorious promises 
of the Duce; they forget the 
relatively ignominious perform- 
ance of the Italian armies in 
North Africa and Albania. The 
farmyard rooster is an excellent 
bird with many admirable 
qualities, but it is not the 
slightest use fastening spurs on 
him and expecting him to behave 
like a game-cock. 

An actual war, it is to be 
hoped, is unlikely to break out, 
because the occupation forces 
will surely ignore the threats 
and stand their ground. No 
matter how loudly the hooligans 
of Trieste, mainly inspired by 
organisations outside the city, 
may call the British assassins 
and bid them clear out, the 
troops will not go just then and 
like that. They will, however, 
have to put up with a good deal 
of unpleasantness. The police 
of Trieste were unable, without 
support, to maintain order, and 
the army had to be called in to 
help them. No duty is more 
uncongenial to the soldier, who 
knows that he can hardly do 
right and is much more likely to 
do wrong. If he holds his hand 
and grave disorder and blood- 
shed follow, he gets the blame 
from one quarter. If he acts 
and heads are broken, he gets 
still more blame from the other 
quarter. From Boston, where a 
largely mythical massacre by 
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the Redcoats was one of the 
causes of the American War of 
Independence, to Amritsar, that 
rock on which General Dyer’s 
career was wrecked, a number 
of untoward episodes are etched 
deep on the military memory. 
Soldiers are not policemen and 
their intervention to quell a 
civil disorder may sometimes be 
inevitable, but is never desirable 
and is often disastrous. 

The trouble in Trieste is a 
further indication that the 
Allied pronouncement—to put 
it mildly—was a little precipi- 
tate. Mr Eden has loyally 
endorsed the decision taken in 
his absence, but it is a fairly 
safe presumption that if he had 
returned to his office a month 
earlier the deed would have 
been done differently, if it had 
been done at all. 


The Queen’s Speech at the 


beginning of November con- 
tained little that was unexpected. 
It had, however, one promise of 
importance and a hint which 
may mean a great deal or nothing 
at all. 

The promise was of what Mr 
Macmillan, with his true sense 
of the mot juste, has called 
‘** Operation Rescue.” Since the 
end of the war the emphasis in 
matters of housing has been on 
the provision of new houses. 
To build more and more and yet 
more—that was the policy, first 
of Socialists and then of Con- 
servatives. Much has _ been 
accomplished, and in this year 
the Tory target of 300,000 new 
houses, long ridiculed as un- 
attainable, will almost certainly 
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be reached. But while the new 
were being built at an ever- 
increasing rate, the old were 
deteriorating at an alarming 
pace. Although rents have been 
frozen, the cost of repairs has 
about trebled since 1939, and 
the owner or landlord of a work- 
ing-class property simply cannot 
afford to keep it in proper order. 
So while new houses have been 
built in large numbers, old 
houses, which should have many 
years of useful life in front of 
them, have been degenerating 
into slum property. It is reck- 
oned that about four million of 
these houses, or about one-third 
of our total stock, are more than 
seventy-five years old, and that 
in the past year the number of 
old houses which have deterio- 
rated beyond the possibility of 
repair almost equals the number 
of new houses that have been 
built. 

Clearly something had to be 
done quickly to deal with so 
serious a situation. The first 
and most obvious step was to 
amend the Rent Restriction 
Acts. The Government there- 
fore proposes to allow the 
private landlord to raise the 
rent within strict limits, so that 
with the additional money he 
gets he will be able to carry out 
necessary repairs. This arrange- 
ment, if exactly observed, should 
result in no great hardship. A 
tenant will have to pay more, 
perhaps as much as £16 a year 
more, but he will have a better 
house and the knowledge that 
rather more than the extra 
money demanded from him is 
being spent on it. 
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The slum, or near-slum, prop- 
erty is another problem with 
which the Government White 
Paper tried to deal. The best 
that can be done with the slum 
is to demolish it; but as any 
roof, however bad, is better 
than no roof at all, destruction 
cannot take place until alterna- 
tive accommodation has been 
found. The same applies at 
least as positively to the near- 
slum. It looks as though, until 
the building of new houses has 
advanced still more, a good deal 
of temporary repair would be 
required, a process as wasteful 
and unsatisfactory as putting 
new patches on old garments. 
But no other course is possible. 

In the circumstances, the 
Government’s policy is bold and 
statesmanlike. It may be un- 


popular at first, because no one 


wants to pay more for what he 
has, but in the long run the good 
sense of the people may be 
trusted to prevail. At any rate, 
the Opposition, which began by 
showing signs of attacking the 
proposal tooth and nail and of 
bringing out the old posters of 
bloated landlords and _ starv- 
ing tenants, have had second 
thoughts. It is difficult to see 
what is the alternative to 
“Operation Rescue ” short of a 
vast measure of nationalisation 
and subsequent subsidy, which 
the country could not possibly 
afford. 

The hint in the Queen’s Speech 
that the reform of the House 
of Lords would be considered 
attracted less attention, partly 
because, a8 Mr Attlee observed, 
this subject has been under 
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consideration for more than 
forty years and nothing has 
happened. Mr Asquith once 
described it as a task that 
brooked no delay; but he con- 
tinued to allow it to “ brook 
delay ’’ as long as he was Prime 
Minister, and under his suc- 
cessors it has been “ brooking 
delay ’”’ ever since. 

No one therefore has taken 
the reference in the Queen’s 
Speech very seriously, but there 
is an idea that Sir Winston 
Yhurehill, having wisely aban- 
doned all intention of restoring 
the University seats in the 
House of Commons, would like 
to arrange for the representa- 
tion of places of learning in the 
House of Lords. This is a 
much less vulnerable proposal, 
but Members may well doubt 
whether, once they begin to 
tinker with an ancient edifice, 
they can stop short of a total 
reconditioning ; otherwise, to 
change the metaphor, here too 
an old garment will be receiving 
a uew patch, and possibly perish 
from the operation. 


The General Election in 
Northern Ireland left the Parlia- 
mentary situation at Stormont 
practically unchanged, with 
Lord Brookeborough continuing 
to command a majority that is 
not only satisfactory but—for 
so small a _ legislature—over- 
whelming. Some ... the staunch- 
est Unionists, however, while 
welcoming so decisive a_ re- 
affirmation of Partition, feel that 
the position is not as healthy as 
it ought to be. No Government, 
however sound, should last for 
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thirty-three years and—at the 
end of that period—find itself 
without an effective Opposition 
and present the country with 
no practical alternative to itself. 
Yet so it is. There is, of course, 
a minority. There are the 
Republicans who want to end 
the Partition of Ireland and take 
the six separated counties of 
Ulster out of the British Com- 
monwealth. There is a small 
Nationalist Party, which does 
not go quite so far, but is equally 
hostile to Partition. There is a 
Labour Party attached to the 
larger Labour Party across the 
Border ; and there is a Northern 
Ireland Labour Party which, 
after some hesitation, has now 
accepted Partition. These frag- 


ments, incapable of combining, 
or if combined, of winning more 
than a few seats, do not contain 


even the elements of a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition. The like- 
liest of them, the Northern 
Ireland Labour Party, has some 
strength in Belfast, but there 
the working-man, if he is a 
Unionist, prefers to vote for 
a real Unionist, or if he is a 
Republican, for a real Repub- 
lican. The country is no nearer 
getting what it needs, the critical 
power and the rival claim of an 
effective Opposition. Nor is 
any change likely so long as 
the predominant issue at any 
election is Partition. 

But curiously enough, Parti- 
tion is, to some extent, an 
artificial quarrel. Most of the 
victorious Unionists will admit 
privately, and some of them 
publicly, that their majorities 
are swollen by the votes of so- 
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called Republicans. As one 
Unionist put it not long ago, 
‘** | know I have not got as many 
Unionists in my constituency 
as voted for me.” The truth is 
that many shrewd Ulstermen, 
who for social or religious reasons 
prefer to call themselves Republi- 
cans, look across the Border and 
decide they are better off as they 
are. They are aware of the more 
advanced social services in the 
six counties; they are not con- 
scious of suffering from diserimi- 
nation on religious grounds; and 
finally they wonder whether, if 
Partition were ended, the ship- 
yards of Belfast would continue 
to receive large contracts from 
the Government of the United 
Kingdom. But unhappily, so 
long as the Party division is 
almost entirely religious, a 
Roman Catholic may not call 
himself a Unionist. He may 
vote Unionist, because the ballot 
is secret, but to the outside 
world he must still be a Repub- 
lican, or at any rate a Nation- 
alist. 

The Republicans themselves 
attribute their recurring and 
ever more obtrusive failure to 
increase their numbers in Parlia- 
ment to another cause. They 
accuse the Northern Ireland 
Government of jerrymandering, 
that is of so rigging the elections 
that their majority is never in 
danger. There is very little, if 
any, truth in this charge. It 
refers mainly to the counties of 
Londonderry, Fermanagh, and 
Tyrone, where the non-Unionists 
are in a majority, although the 
representation is divided. But 
those electoral boundaries were 
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fixed, not by the Government, 
but by an independent Commis- 
sion which decided that the 
constituencies should be so de- 
limited as to secure roughly the 
same results under the present 
system, which is identical with 
that of Great Britain, as obtained 
under proportional representa- 
tion. Since then the boundaries 
have remained, but the Repub- 
licans have increased in number. 
Here is a perfectly good case for 
redistribution, though any differ- 
ence this would make in the 
results would not amount to 
much and would certainly not 
end Partition; but so long as 
the claim is accompanied by 
charges of sharp practice and 
a demand for a return to pro- 
portional representation, against 
which there are valid objections 
in any country, satisfaction is 
unlikely to be given. 

The Unionist Ulsterman is a 
bad propagandist; he is often 
(particularly in the month of 
July) a provocative fellow ; but 
on the whole he has given the 
minority in Northern Ireland a 
square deal, at least as square 
as the Unionist minority in the 
South and West has had. He 
is determined to stay in the 
Commonwealth, and no Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, 
Conservative or Socialist, will 
turn him out against his will. 
If the Republicuns and Nation- 
alists would frankly accept this 
position, they would be much 
more likely to get redressed 
such grievances as they say 
they still have, and although 
they will never get a united 
Ireland by force, they might 


just conceivably get it one day 
by friendship. 


King Ibn Saud was a very 
great Arab. His story reads 
like that of a paladin in a 
romantic tale, or perhaps of an 
Eastern Robert the Bruce. He 
began as a poor, dispossessed 
exile and ended as the con- 
queror of the greater part of 
Arabia. His first venture, when 
with fifteen men he entered and 
captured the town of Riyadh by 
night, might have figured in a 
novel by Walter Scott. From 
that day, with an occasional but 
only transitory setback, he went 
steadily forward, absorbing tribe 
after tribe and city after city. 
Before the First World War he 
smashed his great and powerful 
rival of the Hashemite dynasty 
in a single battle, captured 
Mecca and Medina, and drove 
King Hussein into the exile from 
which he himself had come. He 
had indeed conquered a great 
kingdom. 

How did he do it? Initially 
he got his impetus from the 
Wahabis, a sect with many of 
the habits, forcible though un- 
pleasing, of the English Puritans. 
They supplied, as it were, the 
ethos of his movement, and a 
sword of a sharpness unseen 
since the days of the successors 
of the Prophet. 

Latterly Ibn Saud had a rein- 
forcement of another kind, when 
it was discovered that his king- 
dom, which was mostly desert, 
rested upon a sea of oil. Pres- 
ently Standard Oil and other 
corporations received leases and 
concessions and moved in, this 
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semi-feudal, absolute monarch 
showing a shrewdness in his 
arrangements which more sophis- 
ticated rulers might envy. He 
had the wisdom to look ahead, 
to drive a good bargain, and not 
just to take the cash and let the 
credit go. He had his reward. 
In 1917 his revenue was about 
£100,000 a year. In 1953 it had 
risen to 30 million pounds. 
Beside the ruler of Saudi Arabia 
and its oil, the richest Caliph of 
Baghdad was a pauper. With 
these resources Ibn Saud built 
up his empire and maintained 
a well-armed fighting force. To 
this and to his statesmanship 
Arabia owed its peace, his 
Hashemite neighbours in Iraq 
and Jordan forgetting or laying 
aside their traditional enmity 
and leaving him alone. 

As a child, he had seen the 
influence of Britain in the Persian 
Gulf, and he was always a firm 
and loyal friend of this country, 
through two wars and the years 
of uneasy peace. Even in the 
dark days of 1940 his fidelity 
was unshaken. He believed 
Britain would win in the end, 
and he was proved right. 

He was a charming character, 
proud but simple, gentle yet 
commanding. He was a very 
uxorious man, having had no 
fewer than one hundred and 
fifty wives; but he kept within 
the letter of the Moslem law and 
avoided distressing the sterner 
spirits among the Wahabis by 
never having more than four at 
a time. In every other respect 
he lived an austere and even 
rigorous life. 

Time will show how durable or 
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how ephemeral his work has been. 
If he has built so strongly that 
lesser men can occupy his seat 
and wield his absolute powers, 
all will be quiet in that vast and 
often troubled land. If not, the 
centrifugal tendencies of the 


Arabs may reappear, the king- 
dom of Ibn Saud may fall apart, 
and war may return to Arabia. 


There was a time when Lord 
Winterton was almost the enfant 
terrible of the House of Commons, 
foremost in any Parliamentary 
broil and a source of disquiet to 
the Speaker of the day. That 
was in the Parliaments before 
the First World War, when 
tempers were hot and the Irish 
Nationalist Party of eighty 
Members was always ready to 
take up any challenge that 
might be offered. But as the 
years went by, the old poacher 
became a reasonably good game- 
keeper. Lord Winterton still 
had his lapses, and even as late 
as the Parliament of 1945-50, 
when he was Father of the 
House, he would be heard from 
his cherished and guarded place, 
the corner seat of the front 
bench below the gangway, hurl- 
ing provocative interjections at 
Labour Members opposite. But 
the lapses were exceptional and 
for most of the time he was a 
faithful House of Commons man, 
jealous of its traditions and 
quick to condemn any departure 
from its rules and customs. He 
had become an institution, a 
survivor with Sir Winston 
Churchill of the Parliament of 
1900, and even the ranks of 
Labour had an affection for 
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him as a venerable link with a 
distant past. 

In the years between 1904, 
when he was first elected for 
Horsham, and 1951, when he 
retired, he had a _ creditable 
career. He never rose quite to 
the top in public life, some of 
his most useful work probably 
being when he was, for six years, 
Under-Secretary of State for 
India. But on one or two 
occasions he made speeches of 
note, and his last work for the 
House of Commons, when he 
served as Chairman of the Select 
Committee which dealt with the 
rebuilding of the Chamber, was 
almost, if not quite, his most 
important. 

All this he tells in his book of 
memories.' It is not exactly an 
autobiography ; nor does it pre- 
tend to be a history of the 
House of Commons during forty- 
seven momentous years. It is 
an agreeable and discursive mix- 
ture of both. For one who never 
minced his words, he writes with 
moderation and, where person- 
alities are concerned, with com- 
mendable charity. He has an 
ill remark for nobody, though 
obviously some politicians like 
George Lansbury failed to com- 
mand either his respect or his 
affection. He has had many 
brushes with the Prime Minister, 
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but always refers to him with 
dee,» admiration, and he pays a 
we.l-deserved tribute to Lord 
Woolton for his work in reviving 
the Conservative Party in the 
constituencies after the defeat 
of 1945. His affectionate regard 
for Lord Baldwin and Mr Neville 
Chamberlain merits attention in 
these days when neither is get- 
ting his due, when the good they 
did is almost forgotten, and the 
evil, for which they were in 
part responsible, is remembered 
against them. 

More interesting, perhaps, 
than these personal comments, 
which are shrewd rather than 
profound, is the picture Lord 
Winterton gives of Parliament 
as it once was and will never 
be again. The old days had 
their charm, but he does not 
altogether regret their passing, 
observing that the standard of 
Parliamentary manners is higher 
today than it was when he was 
first elected. By far the stormi- 
est occasions he recalls were in 
the Parliaments of 1906 and 
1910, when the Constitutional 
issue was being fought out 
and Home Rule, dividing the 
country as it has never been 
divided since, brought us near 
to civil war. By comparison, 
Parliament today is a dancing 
class. 


1 * Orders of the Day.’ By Earl Winterton. 
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Toa 


young man 
with ideals 


HE SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster of today 

may well wonder at the world. To what newspaper 

can he turn for truth, for idealism, for the sane view ? 

Let him—before he dismisses modern journalism as vul- 

gar or corrupt — try reading the Manchester Guardian. 

In the Manchester Guardian he will, to begin with, 

find clear, crisp writing. He will find accuracy and con- 

science; tolerance to temper judgment. He will be mixing 

with minds which have kept, if not their illusions, at 
least their ideals. 

This young reader will in fact be joining the company 
of a newspaper whose fame has stood long and spread 
far. The Manchester Guardian is a newspaper of modest 
circulatior-—which you will nevertheless find on the desks 
of inteliigent men and women all over the world. 





If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, er. 





Most smokers are careful 
to choose tobacco with the 
flavour which s to them. 

They will not lose or spoil 
that flavour if they always use— 
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